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THE OUTLOOK ON THE INDIAN 
REFORMS 


By Carr. THE Rr. Hon. WEpGwoop BENN 


HE last decade has witnessed an intensive study 
of the Indian problem by British officials and 
politicians which has perhaps had no equal since 
the first association of the two countries. 

The Statutory Commission, the Round Table Conferences, 
the Joint Committee and the Parliamentary Debates represent 
an astounding mass of industrious application. On the 
Indian side, Princes, Governments, Europeans and Moslems 
have all made their contribution. On the British side 
representative politicians have debated at great length, and 
prolonged efforts have been made to persuade members of 
the non-representative House. It would seem that nothing 
possible has been left undone and yet it is true to say that 
little has been heard of the most important of all forces, 
popular Hindu opinion and that little has been ignored. 
If willing co-operation is the first necessity for the success 
of any constitution this is a crippling omission. Thus it 
comes about that though many may speculate, there is none 
who can forecast with authority the probable results of the 
changes which are to be made. The most that we can do 
is to examine in conjunction with the new Bill the history 
of Anglo-Indian relations during the last few years and make 
what guesses we can at the future. 

The policy of the Labour Party was stated at the Hastings 
Conference in 1933, in the following terms :— 

“That this Conference reaffirms the policy of self- 
determination and self-goveiiunent for India accepted 
at previous Party Conferences, and declares that the 
Party, whether in opposition or in office, will continue 
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to do its utmost to promote the work of constitution- 
making on a basis of equality with, and in consultation 
and conference with, all sections of the Indian people 
until the Indian peoples enjoy a form of government in 
harmony with their National aspirations.” 

This resolution is quite general. It was applied to the 
new Government of India Bill in the terms of the following 
amendment :— 

No legislation for the better government of India 
will be satisfactory which does not secure the goodwill 
and co-operation of the Indian people by recognising 
explicitly India’s right to Dominion status and by 
providing within it the means of its attainment, and which 
does not by its provisions as to franchise and representa- 
tion secure to the workers and peasants of India the 
possibility of achieving by constitutional means their 
social and economic emancipation.” 

It will be observed that the principles set out are three : 
co-operation on a basis of equality; an inherent power of 
progressing to the full attainment of Dominion Status ; and 
a system of franchise and representation which will secure 
for the Indian workers and peasants the constitutional means 
of achieving economic emancipation. The policy of the last 
Labour Administration was to apply, so far as its parliamentary 
position allowed, the principles set out above. 

In 1929 the political sky was heavily overcast. Great 
blunders had been made in the matter of the Statutory 
Commission enjoined by the Act of 1919. No Indian was 
appointed to that Commission. Its work was imbued with 
the tutorial spirit of the Preamble of the Act 1919—of which 
more later—and these facts combined with Lord Birkenhead’s 
policy of “ Telling India the Truth” produced a boycott of 
the Commission in India by all except the official classes. 
Responsible Indians felt that they had been cold-shouldered 
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and there was an almost universal mistrust of British good 
faith. Even the Montagu Declaration had been expounded 
in a way which seemed to rob it of all value. 

The first act of the Labour Government was an attempt 
to win co-operation by a clear definition of aim and 
accordingly on October 31st, 1929, the Viceroy made his 
famous speech. It contained two elements, both significant. 
The first was an authoritative interpretation of the Montagu 
Declaration, stating plainly that Dominion Status was the 
goal of British Policy in India. So far as the Labour Party 
is concerned there was nothing new in this interpretation. 
Indeed, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, speaking only a year 
before the Government came into office, had said: 

“T hope that within a period of months rather than 
yeats there will be a New Dominion added to the 
Commonwealth of our Nations, a Dominion of another 
race, a Dominion that will find self-respect as an equal 
within this Commonwealth. I refer to India.” 

It should be added that many British statesmen, including 
Mr. Churchill himself, have used similar language, but now 
qualify it with the explanation that the period of time which 
must elapse before any like equality with the Dominions is 
achieved by India, is so long as to deprive the hopes they 
held out of any reality. The second part of Lord Irwin’s 
speech represented a radical change in the relations between 
Britain and India. For the first time Indian representatives 
were invited to London, not as mere witnesses, or even as a 
delegation, but for the purpose of free and equal discussion 
at a Round Table. 

The effect of this speech in India was immediate and 
excellent, and one or two reports are worth calling to mind. 
The correspondent of the Observer at Delhi wrote : 

“Lord Irwin’s pronouncement has transformed 
the Indian political scene.” 
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The correspondent of The Sunday Times wrote from 
Bombay : 

* Lord Irwin has won over all but the Extremists, 
although even in their case the departure from the 
usual acrimony is significant.” 

The correspondent of The Times, writing from New 


Delhi, said : 
“ The Conference proposal and the Viceroy’s appeal 
have awakened . . . a watm hearted response in all 
parts of India.... The attacks in London on the 


Viceroy and the British Government are being reported 
at length by the newspapers and they are having the 
effect of stimulating the responsivists of all classes. . . . 
Indeed, it seems probable that there will be such a 
movement in favour of co-operation as will transform 
the constitutional and political outlook and make a 
continuance of recent methods of agitation, based on 
suspicion, distrust, and racial hate, impracticable.” 

The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, writing from 
Delhi, stated : 

“The effect of the Viceroy’s statement may be 
summed up as having at a stroke removed the tension 
from Indian politics and reintroduced a spirit of confi- 
dence and trust between the Government and the 
governed and delivered a terrible blow to the Indepen- 
dence movement which has hitherto been gaining daily 
adherents among Congressmen.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the would-be 
co-operator in India met with no opposition. On the 
contrary, there were many who were not convinced. But 
there was a glimmering hope. That hope was completely 
extinguished by debates which took place in both Houses 
of Parliament. Lord Reading, Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Birkenhead combined in an attack on the new policy. 
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Their method was not that of a direct frontal onslaught, 
but rather to make it clear that in their opinion substantial 
advance in the direction of Dominion Status was so remote 
and unlikely as hardly to be worth discussing. Some 
speakers even seemed to claim a super-parliamentary authority 
for the Statutory Commission. Everything that had been 
won in India was lost. The National Congress which had 
been looked to as a possible occasion for the beginning of 
reconciliation became the platform for a new campaign of 
resistance, and the year 1930 witnessed the insurgence of a 
popular movement called Civil Disobedience, which far 
exceeded in the depth and breadth of its appeal, the similar 
movement of ten years before. 

Despite this severe discouragement the Government 
persisted in its growingly difficult task of promoting an 
atmosphere of goodwill. Arrests were perforce made in 
thousands, but it was always recognised that police action 
could provide no cure. The Round Table Conference met 
and in the circumstances of the time, achieved a remarkable 
success. It would have seemed almost impossible to preserve 
its atmosphere of goodwill in view of the events which were 
occurring in India of which all the delegates were, of course, 
fully and intimately informed. Nevertheless, the high 
patriotism displayed by the Indian representatives secured a 
notable triumph, and it was their intervention which in the 
end proved the means to peace. On their return to India 
they bore witness to the sincerity which they had found in 
London. They succeeded. The National Congress met 
again, but in a very different spirit. Mr. Gandhi was 
appointed their spokesman to come to London and a new 
chapter opened in British Indian relations. 

It should be added that efforts were made to harmonise 
the tone of the Administration with that of the Round Table 
Conference. To the great indignation of Mr. Churchill, 
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the Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi in prolonged conversations, 
the outcome of which was what was known as the Delhi 
Pact. This document was mainly concerned with the release 
of political prisoners, of whom the jails were quickly emptied. 
These were transitory provisions. The permanent part of 
the document was far more important. It set out the terms 
on which the National Congress was willing to co-operate 
in the framing of a new Constitution. They form a State 
Document of the first importance and are as follows : 

“ As regards constitutional questions, the scope of 
future discussions is stated with the assent of His 
Majesty’s Government to be with the object of consider- 
ing further the scheme for constitutional government 
of India discussed at the Round Table Conference. Of 
the scheme there outlined, Federation is an essential 
part ; so also are Indian responsibility and reservations 
or safeguards in the interests of India for such matters 
as, for instance, defence, external affairs, the positicn 
of minorities, the financial credit of India and discharge 
of obligations. 

“ . ... Steps will be taken for the participation 
of the representatives of Congress in the further 
discussions.” 

In virtue of the decision of the National Congress, Mr. 
Gandhi, after much parleying, set out for London. The 
announcement of his departure in fact, synchronised with 
the fall of the Labour Government. When he arrived in 
London, the whole scene had changed. A National 
Government was in power under unfettered Conservative 
influences. Though no change had been made in the 
phraseology of the legislative intent, the temper of the 
Indian Administration was completely altered. Rigid re- 
pression took the place of conciliation. Two years of 
severe physical strain had broken the spirit of the Congress 
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insurgents. It was made clear that sentences would not 
be remitted; they must be served. Mr. Gandhi himself 
and his wife were later arrested, and whatever had been 
done to draw the fires of rebellion was undone. Press Laws 
were passed which made the free expression of opinion 
difficult or impossible, and thus contact was lost with what- 
ever public opinion Indian Nationalists represented. 

In the negotiations for the new constitution the spirit 
of co-operation was also gradually abandoned. India dropped 
out of the picture. In the new Bill the emphasis was altered 
even if the technical terms remained the same. There was 
no mention of Dominion Status at all. There was no 
attempt to pretend that the safeguards were “ in the interests 
of India,” as stated in the Delhi Pact. Worst of all, direct 
election, which hitherto has been the rule in India, was 
abandoned and it was decided that the Central Legislature 
should be chosen indirectly by the Provincial Assemblies. 
This provision combined with the extremely Conservative 
character of the Central Assembly and the creation of Second 
Chambers in the Provinces effectively prevented any hope 
of a popular and therefore strong Central Government. 

A curious feature of the plan was an alteration in the 
method of framing the Governor-General’s Instrument of 
Instructions. Hitherto this has been an Executive Act of 
the British Cabinet. Now for the first time it has been made 
a Parliamentary Document or rather, a definite matter of 
quasi-legislation. It must be submitted both to the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords for approval. From 
the British angle this is a constitutional innovation, for the 
Lords have never hitherto been permitted to have any control 
over Administration. From the Indian point of view the 
effect is to deprive any future government of a freedom 
which all have hitherto enjoyed. Ina word, should a Labour 
Government be elected to power at some future date, it would 
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be subject in this matter to the control of a House entirely 
unaffected by the electoral decision which had placed the 
Government itself in office. It is unfortunate that the 
House of Lords should be brought again into a prominent 
position in Indian Affairs. Their resolution which appeared 
in a measure to condone the massacre of Amritsar, is not 
forgotten. 

There is no mention of Dominion Status in the New Bill 
although in their statements in debate the Government 
spokesmen were ready enough to use the phrase. In passing 
it is perhaps permissible wistfully to imagine what might 
have been achieved in 1929 had the Liberal tone of, for 
instance, the spokesmen of the Liberal Party been assumed 
at that time by Mr. Lloyd George himself. But there was a 
subtle change in the official use of this important phrase. 
Whereas the Labour Government had declared for Dominion 
Status with the intention of laying the foundations for it 
immediately, the Conservative spokesmen treated it rather 
as a mere aspiration and put all the emphasis on the terms of 
the Preamble of the Act, 1919. Indeed Parliament witnessed 
a constitutional extravaganza: the specific exception from 
repeal of the one portion of the Act of 1919 which had no 
legislative effect. It may well be asked what was the reason 
for this and the answer can only be that the Government were 
determined to advertise once again the paternal powers of 
both Houses of Parliament over every step in the Indian 
advance—or retrogression. The following are extracts from 
the said Preamble. 

“the time and manner of each advance can be deter- 
mined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples. And... the action of Parliament in such 
matters must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those on whom new opportunities of service will 
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be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found that 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility” 

This terminology is, of course, in contradiction of the 
idea that the new constitution should have some inherent 
power of growth, which was plainly stated by the Simon 
Commission when they said: 

“ The first principle which we would lay down is 
that the new Constitution should, as far as possible, 
contain within itself provision for its own development.” 

Further, it is hardly necessary to point out that the words of 
the Preamble of the Act of 1919 are obnoxious to the spirit of 
the Statute of Westminster. It was passed seven years before 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 which first gave real meaning 
to the words “ Dominion Status.” 

At the time of writing the Parliamentary Debates are 
neatly over. Whatever the House of Lords may do, can 
hardly be in the direction of improving relations between 
Britain and India. Sir Samuel Hoare has completed his task 
with straightforwardness, courage and amazing endurance. 
Once again, India itself enters the scene. The Bill will shortly 
become an Act. The Provincial Elections may take place 
next year and it is possible that the Central Federation may 
be called into being two years later. What will happen in 
India? What will be the relations between Britain and 
India? Will India work the Constitution? “ Working 
the Constitution” may mean two things. It may mean 
merely a willingness to stand for election, but its real meaning 
is a willingness to form or support an Indian Ministry. That 
Indians will be found to accept portfolios of course goes 
without saying. Moreover, a very large section of the 
Central Legislature will be nominated by the Princes and will 
dutifully discharge its function. Moslems will no doubt 
co-operate in British India. But what of the authentic 
representatives of the Hindus who form the majority of the 
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population. One of the most honourable of Indian societies, 
the Servants of India, has warmly opposed the new Bill. 
Their action is most significant for though not numerous, 
their members are Indian patriots of the highest character and 
standing. Again the Indian Liberals have for long ceased to 
share in the negotiations. The most powerful, the best 
organised and the most important of all Indian National 
patties is the Congress. What will they do? 

It is necessary here to pause for a moment to point out 
two extraordinary clauses .in the new measure. Those who 
have been in prison for a period exceeding twelve months 
ate to be debarred for five years from candidature unless the 
Government see fit to remove their disability. This means 
to say that all the active Congress Leaders can be removed 
from the Roll of Candidates. It is difficult to believe that 
any wise government would make use of such powers, but a 
weak Governor might be tempted to employ them as bar- 
- gaining points. If he does so, the inevitable result will be 
to secure the election, not of men free from Congress sympa- 
thies but of leaders as hostile as, but less honourable than, 
their recalcitrant comrades. 

Assuming that no such ban is placed upon the candidates 
of Congress, it is generally agreed that, in all but a few of the 
Provincial Assemblies, they will secure a victory. In the 
Central Legislature a Congress majority seems impossible. 
This is the plain intention of the British Government. It 
is determined that however unanimous may be the National 
forces in India, they shall not achieve commensurate power 
at the centre. This end is secured by the erection of a struc- 
ture wherein by indirect election and the emphasis of interest, 
conservatism is inexpugnably entrenched. 

The argument for this course is somewhat as follows: 
A National Anti-British Party is not desirable because India 
is a land of many opinions, and the natural political issues 
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are not primarily or necessarily concerned with Great Britain ; 
the prime matters, for instance the economic and financial 
differences, are largely for India alone ; in debate and conflict 
on these questions, politically-minded Indians will find more 
than enough scope for their activities and their ambitions. 
Logically speaking, there is a great deal to be said for this 
argument. If there were a healthy state of relations between 
Britain and India, the conservative view quoted above might 
be right, but there is no such healthy state. It has been 
proved for many years that the younger Indians are as to a 
large majority the bitter opponents of Great Britain. Writing 
in his diary, Mr. Montagu said there was a “ seething, boiling, 
political flood raging across the country. . . . We are literally 
sitting on an earthquake.” If that was true eighteen years 
ago, how much more true must it be today after the Civil 
Disobedience Movement of 1930, and the unflinching 
repression of the last four years. It may be that among a 
population so large as that of India, the number of those who 
defy the Law is negligible, but their influence extends far 
beyond their own numbers. Nothing is more striking than 
the evidences of sympathy, often arising from family con- 
nection, between Indians of goodwill, many even in official 
position, and the prisoners of their own Government. The 
existence of this spirit is the decisive factor in the fate of the 
new Constitution. To sweeten this bitterness has always 
been the most important task for any British Government. 
Assuming therefore that the Provincial Assemblies will 
contain a majority of members inbued with these sentiments 
or susceptible to their influence, what is likely to happen ? 
The Congress Candidates, if elected, will undoubtedly attempt 
to wreck the constitution. They may not always make 
impossible demands. They will doubtless keep an eye on their 
constituents. Their claims will be “popular” and it is hard to 
see how any Indian Minister, himself surrounded by Indian 
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opinion, will be able to stand against them. The issues they 
will present will not be offered as local at all. Everything will 
be put into the guise of opposition to the hated British 
Domination. If they can succeed in shaming Indian 
Ministers into relinquishing their responsibilities, they will 
be happy. The issue which they wish to keep before the 
public, that of Britain versus India, will be most clearly 
presented, of course, if they can force the Governor into 
the use of the autocratic powers which he now possesses in 
unprecedented degree. The technique of the Irish, which 
has been closely studied in India, will be copied, possibly 
with success. It may be thought that in Provincial Affairs 
it would not be easy to find these causes of dispute. From 
the British point of view, the most difficult would be a conflict 
over the maintenance of Law and Order. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that the Indian Assemblies will be willing to assume 
the responsibility for safeguarding what is a prime Indian 
interest, the preservation of peace and quiet in their streets 
and fields. 

In the Central Assembly, however, there are several 
obvious issues between the two countries. The chief of 
them may be catalogued as follows: Army, Finance, Public 
Services, Trade. There can be no real Dominion Status 
without the responsibility for self defence. The problem 
is a thorny one, the most difficult of all. The presence for the 
first time in the Central Government of representatives of 
the Princes is a hindering force, making against rapid Indian- 
ization, but there is always the overwhelming argument, 
quite inadequately appreciated in this country, that for all 
troops, British or Indian, it is India that pays. As to the 
services, the demand that a responsible Government should 
control the recruitment of its own officers is natural and 
logical. The part played by Finance and Currency is vital. 

The most certain source of immediate conflict is that 
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of trade and tariff discrimination and here Great Britain, 
especially in the present circumstances, has a very weak case. 
In the report of the Joint Select Committee in 1919, it was 
stated : 

“Nothing is more likely to endanger the good 
relations between India and Great Britain than a belief 
that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall, 
in the interests of the Trade and Commerce of Great 
Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there 
can be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for 
it in the future is equally clear. . . . It is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her 
interests as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and South Africa.” 

That authoriative opinion was expressed sixteen years ago, 
when Great Britain stood for Free Trade. Since that time 
the advocates of a different policy have been victorious. 
They have taught that a first national interest is the unfettered 
use of the Tariff. They have appealed in public campaigns 
to national and racial prejudices in support of their commercial 
policy. They have declared that the benefits of this policy 
have been proved at home where it has been fully applied. 
These arguments have lent powerful force to the economic 
nationalism which floods the world today. There is plenty 
of it in India and for political and national reasons alone, 
the Congress Party would in any case be strongly protectionist. 
The unfortunate Governor General, who finds himself 
compelled under Statute and by hearty pressure of British 
Commercial interests appealing to the same Statute, to 
exercise his extraordinary powers to prevent “ Trade Dis- 
ctimination” is to be pitied. He may well have some 
difficulty in describing the restrictions on Fiscal and Tariff 
Freedom as being a step in the direction of the attainment of 
Dominion Status. 
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The demand for a change in the Indian Constitution will 
be immediate. It is to be assumed that so iong as a National 
or Conservative Government exists it will remain unanswered, 
at any tate for some years. In any such period of delay the 
relations between Britain and India can only suffer deteriora- 
tion. The economic condition of the masses is hardly likely 
to improve. The difficulties for example of enforcing 
International Labour Conventions in all parts of the Federation 
will be greater rather than less. Above all, strong vested 
interests will have been built up on the strength of British 
pledges. The task confronting those who undertake the 
inevitable remodelling of the new Constitution will be a 
formidable one. The natural and proper road of advance 
for India should be shown by the educated desires of her 
own people. This road has been blocked by the franchise 
provisions of the present Bill. The simplest form in which 
the right policy can be stated would be the enfranchisement 
of the Indian peasants and workers and the grant of power to 
India to mould its own institutions. Such a proposal may be 
resisted on the ground that it is an infringement of special 
rights, specifically conferred upon individuals or classes by 
the British Parliament. If that argument is used it may be 
that the insistence today on the terms of the Preamble of the 
Act 1919, will prove a boomerang in yeats to come. 








THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 


By Hucu Daron 


N October, 1931, I contributed to the Political Quarterly 
an article on “British Foreign Policy, 1929-1931.” Mr. 
Henderson had just left the Foreign Office and Lord 
Li Reading had taken his place, a preoccupied caretaker 
to be succeeded after a few weeks by Sir John Simon. I 
ended my article with these words: 

“Our new government show no sign, as yet, of 
having a foreign policy at all. But mere passivity is a 
counsel of despair, with the Disarmament Conference 
already beginning to loom over us, and with Europe 
sliding towards financial chaos and economic ruin. 
She has only to slide a little further to run into deep 
political troubles as well. The new Europe, the child 
of the Peace Treaties, often looked ugly and made ugly 
noises in our day. We tried to sow in her heart the 
seeds of hope and happiness, and so to make her better 
looking and better spoken. Sometimes we thought we 
were succeeding. But, if she is to go scared and hungry 
and cold into the winter, she will turn uglier than ever, 
and British leadership, it seems, is likely to be missing, 

just when it might have accomplished most.” 
Looking back over four years uglier than sin, I see that 
I put too much weight on economic, and too little on political, 
perils. There has nowhere been any real economic or 
financial collapse. On the contrary, there have been patches 
of recovery. But politics have gone from bad to worse. 
The destruction of democracy in Germany and Austria ; 
the rape of Manchuria and the impotence of the League to 
check Japan; the unqualified failure of the Disarmament 
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Conference during forty months ; the world-wide acceleration 
of rearmament, especially in the air and especially in Germany ; 
the world-wide talk and dread of war. None of these political 
horrors did I foresee. 

But all of them may be attributed, in large measure, to 
that lack of British leadership which in 1931 I feared might 
be in store. Yet I gravely underestimated this particular 
source of weakness in world politics, and its fatal consequences. 
Judged by the standard of what it seemed reasonable to hope 
and fear four years ago, Sir John Simon and his principal 
colleagues have been a disaster beyond all expectation. 

Had the Disarmament Conference moved quickly to 
positive decisions, had we thus strengthened Briining’s hands, 
or even Schleicher’s at the eleventh hour, Hitler might never 
have come to power in Germany, or might have come, at 
worst, not as a conquering dictator, but as the captive of a 
parliamentary coalition. If we recall the details of German 
political history from February, 1932, to March, 1933, and the 
uncertainty, right up to the firing of the Reichstag, of a Nazi 
triumph, these possibilities are much more than idle specula- 
tions. We might have saved democracy in Germany. 
The British Government, by blocking progress at Geneva, 
ensured its death. 

Quite certainly we could have saved democracy in Austria. 
Had Sir John Simon spoken privately in 1933 to Vienna, 
as Mr. Henderson spoke in 1929, the tragedy of February, 
1934, would not have happened. But Sir John Simon, in 
spite of French appeals for a joint démarche, preferred to 
“leave it to the Duce,” and Mussolini, madly doctrinaire, 
decreed the destruction of Austrian Socialism, the strongest 
barrier between Hitler and the Brenner. 

Almost certainly we could have stopped the rape of 
Manchuria. Had Sir John Simon spoken firmly to Japan 
in the beginning, before her militarists, flushed with success, 
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had taken charge ; had he accepted the moral leadership of 
the League, which then was his for the asking; had he joined 
hands with the United States and the Soviet Union, then 
outside the League; had he clearly indicated to Japan the 
prospect of economic and financial pressure, while offering 
her full opportunities for proving her case against China by 
peaceful procedure, and full support, if she peacefully estab- 
lished her claims, for their enforcement ; it is almost certain 
that we could have vindicated the authority of the League 
and of the Collective System, kept the peace in the Far East 
and kept Japan in the League. 

Quite certainly we could have made something of the 
Disarmament Conference, and so kept Germany in the 
League and avoided the rearmament race, which now quickens 
from day today. Again and again at Geneva it was the British 
Government which blocked the hopeful proposals of others, 
when, had it pushed them hard, they would have gone through. 
This is a dreadful story, still much less familiar than it should 
be. Recently I have told it elsewhere in some detail.1 Here 
I will content myself with one most shocking illustration. 

Lord Londonderry, in the House of Lords on May 22 last, 
spoke as follows :—“In 1932 the Disarmament Conference 
assembled, and almost its earliest discussions wete centred 
around the possibility of the total abolition of air forces . . . 
Through that period, difficult for any Air Minister .. . I 
kept impressing upon my colleagues and upon the country 
generally the vital nature and place of the Royal Air Force 
in the scheme of our defences. I had the utmost difficulty 
at that time, amid the public outcry, in preserving the use of 
the bombing aeroplane even on the frontiers of the Middle 
East and India.” 

But for the influence of Lord Londonderry,—strange 
what small causes can have great effects !—the world might 


1 In Chapter XXXIV of my book, Practical Socialism for Britain. 
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have agreed, early in 1932, to sweep all bombing aircraft 
from the skies, and to create, within a little time, an interna- 
tional air police force and an international service of civil 
aviation. This might have been a turning point in history, 
a turning towards true “national security” for all. And 
Germany then had still no air force ! 

Three years have passed. The German air force, stronger 
today than ours, against which now Lord Londonderty calls 
on us to treble ours within two years, is, as it were, his own 
illegitimate child. This child has grown into a giant while we 
slept. The British Government was unaware, until Herr 
Hitler kindly informed Sir John Simon in Berlin last March, 
that Germany had caught us up in air strength. Now she 
is well ahead of us. Only a fortnight before the visit to 
Berlin, the Under-Secretary of State for Air assured the House 
of Commons that, not only had we still a substantial 
superiority over Germany, but that, with our existing building 
programme, we should still be superior in November, 1935. 
Only as recently as November 28, 1934, did Mr. Baldwin 
make for the first time the hesitating admission, “I think it 
is correct to say that the Germans are engaged in creating an 
air force!” Until then, in spite of public warnings to the 
contrary, given as far back as March, 1933, government 
spokesmen in Parliament had regularly maintained that 
Germany possessed no military air force. The Government, 
it seems, had neither eyes nor ears. Nor had its agents. 
This is surely the most astonishing case of the failure of 
“ Intelligence ” since the Great War. However you define 
our “national security,” the British Government have 
sacrificed it. I regret that the old procedure of impeachment 
of Ministers has fallen into disuse. 

Today, whoever, from this Island of the Unaware, visits 
Europe, shakes hands with Fear. In every great city men 
count the minutes from the time an enemy bomber would 
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cross the nearest frontier till it would be over their heads. 
Feverish little futile plans are laid for a “‘ defence ” admitted 
by all experts to be a technical impossibility. If this accum- 
mulating charge of Fear is not dispersed, it will, quite certainly, 
explode in some great sudden spasm, and blow our wretched 
world to pieces. 

What, then, is to be done? It is still possible, though it 
gtows more and more difficult, to reverse these roaring 
engines of ruin. There is no security to be found in joining 
in an uncontrolled race of national air forces; still less in 
passively allowing other national air forces to grow in- 
creasingly more powerful than ours. For this would be 
equivalent to disarmament by disregarded example. Neither 
old-fashioned “ power politics,” nor new-fangled impotence 
politics, can save us. Nor can we, ina true Collective System, 
sponge on our poorer partners. 

There is only one road back towards security. And on 
that road the first step is to stop this arms race in the air. 
Think what we may of him and his régime—and we need 
join no Innocents’ Clubs—we must try to come to terms with 
Hitler. For obvious reasons, some of them financial, he desires 
British goodwill, and his speech of May 21 was, above all, 
an attempt to win it. We should cease our diplomatic 
loitering, move quickly, take him at his word, seek to bring 
him back to the League before his notice of withdrawal 
takes effect in October, and to realistic discussions on arms 
limitation. We should strive our hardest to overcome the 
very natural reluctance of other European States to respond 
to his positive proposals. We should seek to isolate some 
of the more urgent problems of disarmament, and to obtain, 
at least, the practical beginnings of a Disarmament Treaty. 
In particular, we should try to deal at once with the limitation 
of air forces and with international supervision. 

We should accept forthwith the principle of parity of air 
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forces as between Germany, France, Italy and ourselves, 
and press for a level of parity below the present British level. 
“‘ What we have to stop before it begins,” said Mr. Baldwin 
to the Conservative Women at the Albert Hall on May 27, 
“is that race in arms which can only end in bankruptcy and 
may end in war.” This is doubly naive, or worse. Already, 
thanks to Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues, the race is on. 
And, unless we stop it soon, it will end in war before, and even 
more surely than, it will end in bankruptcy. 

As regards supervision, the British representative, prac- 
tically alone, destroyed at Geneva, only a few months ago, 
the project of a convention proposed by the Americans. 
This would have provided for periodic inspection on the 
spot, in every country, by an international commission. 
Lord Stanhope argued that it would be sufficient that 
governments should, from time to time, send information to 
Geneva concerning their armaments. To ask for more than 
this, he said, would imply suspicion of our neighbours’ good 
faith. The British Government entertained no such sus- 
picions, and would not consent to foreigners inspecting 
British armaments. Once more naiveté or worse! “ After 
this British dictate,” said the Danish representative, “ we 
had better all go home.” The Americans were surprised and 
angry. Not for the first time, since 1932, we had turned down 
a most excellent American proposal, and turned away from 
that Anglo-American co-operation, which, could we but 
make it a habit, would be one of the bright hopes of the 
world. 

Now that Hitler has declared his willingness for interna- 
tional inspection, on equal terms for all, we should at once 
reverse our decision, and press for the setting up of that 
Permanent Commission of Control which is an essential part 
of a General Disarmament Treaty and could be created, as 

sign of good intentions, in advance of it. 
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To reach agreement quickly on limited parity in the air 
and on supervision, and to bring Germany back into the 
effective circle of discussion, would be a great achievement. 
It would begin powerfully to restore confidence and would 
open the way to further successes. Hitler’s offer to abolish 
large guns and large tanks, for example, though a much less 
urgent matter, we should accept without hesitation. The 
more of his proposals we can accept quickly, and persuade 
others to accept, the better. The experience of the last three 
years strongly suggests that a Disarmament Treaty can best 
be built up piecemeal, and that the old idea, of making every- 
thing dependent on everything else, is a bad mistake in 
tactics. Success will grow by what it feeds on, and some 
immediate tangible successes are now indispensable. A 
few acts, here and now, would weigh much heavier than a 
thousand new hypothetical paper pacts. | 

But it is not enough, though it is vitally important, that 
the British Government should respond quickly and favour- 
ably to such of Hitler’s proposals as provide for limitation of 
armaments. We must make it very clear to him that we 
believe his tale of an aggressive Soviet Union to be, on the 
most charitable interpretation, a complete misunderstanding. 
It is significant that Mr. Eden, the only British Minister 
who has been to Moscow, is likewise the only one who has 
publicly declared his conviction that the Soviet Union, deeply 
immersed in her own internal problems, deeply desires peace. 
We should leave Hitler under no illusion—such as may easily 
arise, unless we take steps to dispel it—that he can purchase 
from us, by consenting, for example, to British naval pre- 
ponderance, “‘a free hand in the East.” We should, therefore, 
make it very clear to all Europe that we accept, fully and 
unequivocally, our obligations under the collective peace 
system, that, for us, “ peace is indivisible,” that the enemy 
of peace, anywhere in Europe, is the enemy of England, and 
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that we honestly intend to join in organising an overwhelming 
weight of force—economic, financial and, in the last resort, 
military—against any peacebreaker. This is a declaration 
which the British Government have hitherto failed to make. 
It is necessary to make it now, both to reduce to a minimum 
the risk of war, and to increase to a maximum our influence 
over the policy of others, particularly those whom we seek 
to persuade to join with us in coming to terms with Hitler 
on arms limitation. The Western Air Pact, provided it is 
genuinely “ within the framework of the League” and linked 
with limitation, is to be welcomed as an instalment of collective 
security. Instead of the dishonest parrot cry ” no more 
commitments,” let us say “ no more wriggling out of Treaty 
obligations.” These obligations, let us recall, include, not 
only the Covenant of the League, but, for most of us, the 
signature of the Optional Clause, for some of us, accession 
to the General Act of Arbitration and, for all of us, the 
Kellogg Pact. Germany, in particular, signed the Optional 
Clause and the Kellogg Pact, not under duress, but of her 
own free will, even as we did. And Hitler, we note, has 
undertaken to honour all Treaty obligations freely entered 
into by post-war Germany. 

We make too little, in these days, of the Kellogg Pact. 
This is a non-aggression pact, universal in space and eternal 
in time. Therefore it makes unnecessary all minor non- 
aggression pacts limited either in space or time, the conclusion 
of which, indeed, throws doubts upon the sincere intention 
of the signatories to respect this major and much wider 
obligation. The Kellogg Pact, indeed, contains no sanctions. 
But the American initiative, which gave birth to it, raises a 
presumption of significant consultation with America, in the 
event of a breach of it, and there is also inherent in it a 
presumption that a State which breaks it thereby becomes an 
outlaw, with whom no other State can continue to have 


friendly dealings. 
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There are two other words which our Government should 
speak to Hitler. We should accept, and underline, his 
assurance that he seeks no treaty revision by force of arms. 
Equally we should accept his statement that he reserves the 
right to seek treaty revision by peaceful means. We should 
add that, if he returns to the League, the procedure of Article 
19 of the Covenant is open to him and that, in that event, we 
will facilitate, when circumstances are favourable, and 
without prejudging the merits, the consideration, under that 
Article, of any particular claims for revision. Article 19 
has not failed ; it has never been seriously tried. An enquiry 
under that Article, being a question of procedure, can be 
ordered by a majority vote of the League Assembly. A 
recommendation, consequent on such an enquiry, though not 
legally binding on the parties, would have a great weight of 
authority behind it; sufficient, I believe, in most cases to 
be effective. 

It is a commonplace that the organisation of peace, if 
it is to be successful, must provide means of peaceful change. 

But peaceful change can spring only from the consent of 
- peaceful minds, from which the fear of war has faded out. 
Moreover, as Mr. Henderson has written :—“ it would be a 
mistake to suppose that peaceful change can ever consist 
ptincipally in frontier revisions between sovereign states. 
It is sovereignty itself that must change. The greatest 
peaceful change must be the progressive disappearance of 
inflamed nationalism and the growth of international 
arrangements across frontiers, on tariffs, currency, economic 
co-operation, transport, and, in the political field, on the 
fair treatment of minorities.”? 

Thus widely and wisely interpreted, peaceful change 
might lead us far, and quickly if only the Government of this 
country would pull its full weight in the world, away from 


1 Labour’s Way to Peace, pp. 62-3. 
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present dangers and discontents. To the early abolition, in 
particular, of national air forces and their replacement by an 
international police force ; to the creation of an international 
service of civil aviation ; and to the progressive elimination, 
in the colonial sphere, of economic imperialism, and an 
approach to a régime of equal rights of access, for all peaceful 
peoples, to the fruits of the earth. 

Such thoughts are still faint hopes, under a rapidly 
darkening sky. The hour is very late, but maybe there is 
still just time enough to save peace. 
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By RaYyMonpD LESLIE BUELL 
President, Foreign Policy Association. 


ESPITE the Japanese denunciation last December 
of the Washington naval agreement, the relations 
between the United States and Japan on the 
surface seem to have improved. This has’ been 
due not to any concessions on the part of either government, 
but to a series of negative factors such as the settlement of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway controversy, the injury done 
China by the American silver policy, and the preoccupation 
of the great powers with the problem of European security. 
All of these factors have increased the difficulty, on the part 
of the United States, of taking a strong hand against Japan. 
Nevertheless deep and long-standing differences between 
the two countries continue to exist. Although the Roosevelt“ 
administration has quietly abandoned the Stimson policy 
of “ moral protest ” it shows no signs of withdrawing from 
the Orient or of acquiescing in the Japanese demand for a 
free hand in Asia. On the contrary, its adoption of an 
unprecedented naval and air programme, together with its 
firm stand against the Manchoukuo oil monopoly shows 
that it has taken a highly realistic attitude toward the problem 
of the Pacific and is preparing to employ methods which 
militarists the world over understand. It is possible that the 
naval conference, which should be held during 1935;—but 
for which no dipiomatic preparations have yet been under- 
taken here—will find a new basis for agreement. But there 
is a serious danger that new misunderstandings will arise 
and that the situation in the Pacific will become more critical. 
Despite the remoteness of this area from the life of the 
ordinary American citizen, it has always been comparatively 
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easy to arouse certain circles over the so-called “ yellow 
peril.” Assiduous propaganda originating on the Pacific 
Coast led Congress in 1924 precipitately to abrogate the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement and subject Japanese immigrants to 
general exclusion legislation. After an outburst of Japanese 
sentiment against this action the question of racial equality 
has been comparatively dormant. Nevertheless, last year 
Japanese farmers in the Salt River valley of Arizona were 
attacked by local competitors which created an issue that is, 
as yet, unsettled. In itse.f the question of Japanese immi- 
gration has not been of much importance, but so long as the 
United States ignores the sensibilities of the Japanese on 
this question, the issue of racial discrimination can always 
be revived by Japanese leaders to gain support for foreign 
policies which ‘the United States opposes. On the other 
hand, the same issue can be exploited in the United States 
on behalf of a firm-handed policy in the Orient. 

The factor of Japanese trade competition, which is taking 
away American textile exports, and which is even cutting 
into the American domestic market, is creating anti- japanese 
sentiment among certain interests hitherto indifferent to the 
Pacific. American imports of Japanese piecegoods rose from 
1,116,000 square yards in 1933 to more than 9,000,000 square 
yatds during the first two months of 1935. Invoking the fear 
of Oriental labour, leading textile manufacturers and New 
England governors have demanded the imposition or virtual 
embargoes upon Japanese goods. In order to maintain 
the American export market, moreover, representatives of 
certain business interests have brought pressure on Latin 
American governments to impose discriminatory tariffs 
against Japanese textiles in favour of American goods. In 
March, 1935, the Cuban Government enacted a new tariff 
law which virtually eliminated the Japanese market in textiles 
and electrical appliances to the benefit of the United States. 
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Although President Roosevelt has referred the demands 
of the textile industry to experts for study, he realizes that 
the United States has much more to lose that to gain from 
striking at Japanese trade. In 1934 Japanese textile imports 
constituted only one-tenth of one per cent. of the entire 
American output. Moreover, America for many years 
has sold to Japan much more than it buys from this country. 
Between 1932 and 1934 American exports to Japan increased 
from $135,000,000 to $210,000,000; during the same 
period Japanese exports to the United States actually declined 
by $15,000,000. As a result of the new agitation against 
Japanese imports, together with the increase in the price of 
American taw cotton produced by our cotton loan policy, 
Japan is now attempting to divert her cotton purchases to 
Brazil. If she succeeds, American agriculture will suffer 
severely, because today Japan is the leading purchaser of 
American raw cotton. 


Meanwhile, the American Press continues to print 
numerous dispatches as to the activities of Japanese in 
Latin America. Today there are about 200,000 Japanese 
colonists in Brazil, nearly 60,000 more than in the United 
States, and these colonists may succeed in producing the 
cotton the Japanese textile industry requires. Japan recently 
sent an economic mission to Brazil, and has also presented 
a plan for the reorganization of Brazil’s merchant marine. 
Confronted by a newly imposed restriction on immigration 
to Brazil, Japan is now considering the possibility of estab- 
lishing new colonies in Paraguay. For the first time Tokyo 
has appointed diplomatic representatives to the Central 
American states, one of whom, El Salvador, bears the 
distinction of being the only government to have recognized 
Manchoukuo.! 


1 This seems to have been done unwittingly. 
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The Japanese Society for the Development of International 
Cultural Relations has offered scholarships to Mexican students 
wishing to study in Japan. 

Today American opinion remains relatively indifferent’ 
to what at one time would have been denounced as evidence 
of the yellow peril and a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Moreover, many of the initial gains in Latin America from 
Japanese trade seem to be disappearing. Nevertheless, 
the growing antagonism toward Japanese competition of 
certain American business interests, some of which are 
highly inefficient, may yet succeed in exciting a real anti- 
Japanese scare. The New York Times recently declared : 
* Japan’s militarists need no better justification for their” 
plans in Manchoukuo and North China than some of the 
headlines in American and European newspapers. In these 
dispatches anything that comes from Japan is a menace .. . 
There is something sinister about a Japanese citizen trying 
to make a living. ‘ Well,’ say the Tokio militarists, ‘ if our 
presence in any other part of the world is to be regarded as 
burglarious entry, we will have to take it out of China; for 
people must live, you know.’ ” 

II. 

Convinced that a policy of moral protest will not dissuade 
Japan from its expansionist course or induce it to return to 
the Washington ratios, the Roosevelt administration has v 
frankly embarked upon a policy of navalism. If one includes 
the appropriation from the Public Works Fund, the United 
States will spend on its navy in 1936 about $576,000,000 
which is 178 per cent. more than the sums expended in 
1926-27. In addition $345,000,00c will be expended on the 
atmy in comparison with $267,000,000 in the former period. 
Included in these expenditures are sums earmarked for a 
military air force which is already one of the most powerful 
in the world. 
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In part, these vast increases are a reflection of the general 
nationalistic hysteria which has swept across the world; 
in part they are due to the belief that the American people 
as a matter of prestige must have as big a military machine 
as any other people, regardless of defensive needs. But 
primarily these vast increases are due to the unwillingness” 
of the Roosevelt administration to accept the recent Japanese 
political activities in East Asia. This May, the American 
Navy, consisting of about 150 ships, 450 airplanes and 50,000 
men, carried on the greatest war game in history in an area 
where such manoeuvres had not hitherto been held—namely, 
the Pacific triangle lying between the Aleutian Islands, the 
Tropic of Cancer, and the mainland of the United States. 
From the strategic standpoint there was much to be said 
for these manoeuvres, but politically they constituted a 
silent demonstration to Japan and the rest of the world of 
the developing naval strength of the United States. 

So long as the American Government limited its naval 
expansion to the 5 : 5 : 3 ratio and so long as the fleet relied 
upon Hawaii as its primary base in the Pacific, there was no 
danger that the United States would take a single-handed 
offensive against Japan in Asiatic waters. Experts agreed 
that because of the lack of American bases and the vast 
distance separating America from the Orient, the United 
States could exercise a dominant influence in Asia only by 
building a fleet three or four times the size that of Japan, 
which is manifestly impossible. Today, however, the 
immunity of Japan from attack has been diminished by new 
developments in military aviation and by the decision to 
construct air bases in Alaska and possibly in the Aleutian 
Islands, which are 1,200 miles closer to Yokohama than is 
Hawaii. The Pan American Airways plans to operate a line 
of commercial planes from San Francisco to the Orient and 
for this purpose has erected landing fields and bases, not only 
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at Honolulu, but in the Midway Islands, Wake, Guam and 
Manila. It is significant that during the recent naval 
manoeuvres, a squadron of forty-five naval planes for the first 
time flew from Hawaii to Midway. The developments of 
a strong air force in the Philippines might affect the military 
weakness of these Islands. These possibilities add reason 
to the statement made last year by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, chief of the General Staff, when he declared that 
the establishment of a GHQ air force would enable America 
to strike at the vital centres of an enemy nation. Recently 
General Kilbourne also testified before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, that “if we had a good base in Central 
Alaska ... and with the new type of bombing plane 
being developed—and the Japanese, as is well known, fear an 
attack of bombs—you can see that that would have quite an 
extensive effect on their diplomatic relations and their 
conversations.” 

On the other hand, some American newspapers today 
express the fear that an undefended Alaska could be siezed 
by Japan for the purpose of attacking the United States 
from the air. The reasons for such fear can be reduced by 
increasing the size of the fleet and strengthening the defences 
of Alaska. But military preparations which are adequate 
to defend Alaska against Japan are strong enough to constitute 
a threat to the Japanese people. This is another example of 
the inherent dangers in the military solution of this type of 
problem. In any event it seems clear that some American 
authorities who previously admitted that it was impossible 
to check Japan by sea power are now inclined to think that 
this object can be accomplished by aviation. This belief 
may not give adequate consideration to the inherent risk 
underlying any form of aerial activities, to the difficulties 
which aviation experiences in holding positions or in 
obtaining supplies and to the handicap caused by fog and cold 
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in which Alaska is often enshrouded. The fact that this - 
belief in the invincibility of air power has come into existence 
would indicate, however, that the possibility of conflict 
between Japan and the United States is being increased rather 
than lessened. 

II. 

The tension created by air power is likely to be enhanced 
by complications arising out of the new status of the 
Philippines. On May 14, by an overwhelming majority 
of 25 to 1, the Philippine people approved the terms of a 
Commonwealth constitution under which they will be self- 
governing for the next ten years. Once the new Common- 
wealth Government is established, all American officials are 
to be withdrawn and the United States represented merely 
by a High Commissioner until independence is achieved 
at the end of the ten-year period. Despite the official 
optimism which greets the establishment of the new Common- 
wealth, deep misgivings exist as to the future of the Philip- 
pines in relation to the entire Pacific problem. As a result 
of the closed door policy imposed many years ago upon the 
Islands by the United States, the American market today 
absorbs more than 85 per cent. of the Philippine exports. 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act, which is the basis of the new 
status of the Islands, provides for the gradual imposition of 
restrictions on Philippine exports to the United States and 
for the application of a full American tariff when the Islands 
become independent. The injustice of the Act is indicated, 
however, by the fact that the Philippines are not allowed to 
impose any duties on American imports during the 
Commonwealth period. Many Filipinos and Americans 
fear, moreover, that in the present era of economic nationalism 
it will prove impossible to develop markets to take the place 
of those now enjoyed in the United States. Consequently, 
they favour the indefinite prolongation of the existing free 
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trade regime or the conclusion of a reciprocity agreement 
between the Philippines and the United States which will 
continue the principle of preferential trade. 

Japan might offer a new market for the Philippines if 
trade could be carried on without fear of political entangle- 
ments. But the Philippines are obsessed by the fear of 
Japanese agression. About 13,000 Japanese colonists own 
or control nearly half the land in the province of Davao, 
and recent investigations have shown that many of these 
holdings are illegal. The Japanese are active in the 
Philippine fisheries and retail trade. During the first ten 
months of 1934 Japanese sales of textiles in the Islands 
increased from 17 million to 47 million square meters, despite 
the existence of a high tariff ; while American textiles, entering 
duty free, decreased from 64 to 37 million. Filipinos fear 
that economic penetration on the part of Japan will sooner 
ot later be followed by an effort to convert the Islands into 
another Manchoukuo. 

Despite a number of interesting innovations, the new 
Philippine constitution is based on the American principle 
of checks and balances which, especially in places such as the 
Philippines, is conducive to deadlocks, if not dictatorship. 
During the next ten years the American High Commissioner 
will have certain powers of investigation over the Common- 
wealth Government, and the United States will exercise a 
tight of intervention, similar to that until recently enjoyed 
in Cuba. Nevertheless, the status of the American High 
Commissioner is poorly defined and if American experience 
under the Platt Amendment is any guide, serious disputes 
may be expected to arise between the Filipino and the 
American authorities. | 

During the month of May an armed uprising took place 
in the Philippines, as a result of which about 60 persons were 
killed. It is significant that at the time of the outbreak the 
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leader of the Sakdalista party which was responsible for the 
outbreak was in Tokyo. In a public appeal to the Japanese 
people Benigno Ramos declared that “ owing to American 
aggression at present we lack weapons or resources, but if 
help is given us we will reciprocate when we are free.” While 
there is no evidence that the Japanese Government gave any 
assistance to Ramos, assiduous Japanese propaganda has been 
carried on during the past few months in the Philippines for 
the purpose of winning over the Filipinos to the idea that their 
future lies in close association with Japan. It is likely that 
during the next ten years—not to mention what will happen 
after complete independence comes—new and more serious 
revolts will occur in the Islands, in which Japanese residents 
may be killed or in which the insurgent party will deliberately 
seek the aid of Japan. In the meantime the American 
Government, while surrendering control over internal 
administration which it has exercised during the past thirty- 
five years, remains responsible for the defence of the Islands 
against outside aggression. In view of the strategic difficulty 
of defending the Philippines from Japanese occupation, the 
Islands constitute a standing temptation to Japanese militarists. 
There is danger that the new American military policy will 
provoke Japan to pounce upon the Islands as a means of 
striking against the United States and involving it in a war 
before it is fully prepared. This danger may be increased 
if the Japanese military group believes that a new foreign 
triumph is necessary to maintain its position within Japan. 
In view of the grave political and economic dangers 
involved in independence, many Filipinos hope that the 
United States will indefinitely continue the Commonwealth 
status under which the Islands would be internally self- 
governing, but supposedly shielded from outside attack by 
the United States. Powerful American business interests 
wish to maintain their market in the Philippines, while a 
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number of liberals have misgivings about a policy of so-called 
independence, the result of which would be to throw the 
Philippines into economic chaos and to place them at the 
mercy of Japan. Among persons in high places the statement 
is also made that under the American flag the Philippines 
constitute a barrier protecting the Dutch East Indies, Siam, 
the Straits Settlement and Australia from Japan. The 
withdrawal of the United States would remove this barrier 
and upset the equilibrium in the Orient. Unable to resist 
Japan without the support of the United States, European 
powers might come to terms with Japan—for example, 
by reviving agreements of the type of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, which America opposes. These fears were openly 
stated in a recent report by Senator Gibson, who investigated 
the Philippines situation as a member of the special Senate 
Committee. In this report he declared: “‘ England, in the 
event of our final withdrawal, will not suffer any other nation 
to block her lines of trade or endanger her free passage to 
Australia and to her many bases in the East. England does 
not willingly surrender a right she has won or give up a foot 
of territory under the British flag. As a measure of protection 
her budget for military purposes is being materially increased. 
The situation created by our withdrawal may bring Japan 
and Great Britain face to face in the Philippines with a 
common problem. English diplomacy is not wholly 
altruistic as to objectives. A solution may force a secret 
treaty to delimitate spheres of influence and control the 
trade of the Philippines.” The senator went on to say that 
the carrying out of the Tydings-McDuffie Act “ would cause 
us to lose a position of influence in the Far East and render 
it difficult to carry out any consistent Far Eastern policy.” 
If the view continues to grow that the United States 
should hold on to the Philippines as a means of challenging 
Japan, it is not improbable that even though the terms of the 
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Tydings-McDuffie Act are carried out at the end of ten years 
the United States will continue to maintain a naval base in 
the Islands. It is significant that on May 6 Congress autho- 
rized the appointment of an American military mission to 
assist in working out a plan for defending the Philippine 
Commonwealth. Should the United States decide to remain 
permanently responsible for the single-handed defence of the 
Philippines, it will have adopted the most difficult solution 
of all, for while having no real authority over internal 
administration, it will retain responsibility for defending 
territory, which, despite new developments of aviation, 
will always remain vulnerable. 


IV. 

Thus the present trend of the Roosevelt Administration 
is to build up the navy to treaty level, increase our aviation 
strength, which is unlimited by any agreement, develop air 
bases in Alaska and elsewhere and apparently to utilize the 
Philippines as a spearhead against Japan. 

A number of arguments are made in support of this 
general policy by administration spokesmen who are as much 
opposed to war as are the American peace societies. They” 
assert that should the United States acquiesce in the naval 
and political demands of Japan, the military party in Tokyo 
would win an unprecedented victory which would ensure 
its indefinite continuance in power. Moreover, Japan would 
proceed without interference in establishing a predominant 
position throughout the whole of the Orient, the traditional 
Open Door policy in China would be overthrown, and the 
effort made at the Washington Conference to establish a 
collective peace system for the Pacific would be destroyed. 
While few Americans are willing to fight Japan for the 
sake of the Chinese trade, it is believed that the American 
public would regard any demand that Americans keep out of 
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China except under conditions which Japan dictates as 
intolerable to a self-respecting, sovereign nation. 

Apparently the Roosevelt administration believes that the 
situation in the Pacific today is similar to that which existed 
between 1916 and 1921. In the latter period Japan advanced 
into Asia despite American protests, and the United States 
replied with the naval programme of 1916. Japan’s economic 
structure, however, could not stand the strain of American 
competition, and the two countries came to terms in the 
Washington Conference. It is hoped that history will 
repeat itself, and that if the United States now expends a few 
billions on its military machine Japan will give way and 
accept new agreements continuing the Washington Treaties 
in effect. 

While admitting that in the present era of power politics, 
diplomatic protests cannot be divorced from potential 
military force, these arguments in favour of the new American 
policy are not entirely convincing. There are few signs 
that as a result of American pressure a liberal government 
will come into power in Japan. On the contrary, there is 
real danger that the type of pressure now being exerted by 
the United States will not only prolong the life of the present 
regime, but even drive it to acts of further extremism. The 
United States today is applying to Japan much the same tactics 
that the European powers are applying against Germany, 
but unlike the European powers who have found safety in a 
relatively united front and in a superior military position, 
the United States is playing a lone hand against Japan while 
maintaining an exposed front in the Philippines, seven 
thousand miles away from its shores. 

V. 

Realizing the grave dangers in this situation, some 
Americans favour a policy of complete withdrawal from the 
Orient. In their opinion the expansion of Japan throughout 
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Asia can be stopped only by a war from which the United 
States would suffer far more than it would gain. The 
argument that capitalist America must fight Japan for China 
markets is unsound. America’s trade with eastern Asia 
constitutes only 12 per cent. of its total foreign trade; and 
what is more significant 70 per cent. of America’s trade with 
the Orient is with Japan. Even should Japan succeed in 
establishing an exclusive position in Asia the result probably 
would be to increase Japanese trade with the United States. 
To fight Japan is to destroy one of America’s best customers. 
The United States, this group argues, is playing a wholly 
quixotic rdéle in attempting to challenge Japan, for the real 
beneficiaries of such a policy are the British, Dutch and 
French colonial empires. Fundamentally there is little to 
choose between European and Japanese imperialism. 
International “ co-operation” with powers dependent upon 
colonial exploitation wouid merely plunge the United States 
into the discredited system of competitive imperialism and 
power politics. The only wise course is for the United 
States completely to withdraw from the Orient, which means 
taking its troops and gunboats out of China, surrendering 
its extraterritorial rights there, granting immediate and 
unconditional independence to the Philippines and reducing 
its military strength to merely what is necessary to defend 
the continental United States against invasion. 
Intellectually attractive as this programme sounds, its 
application at this late date seems remote. The United States 
is now committed to an enormous programme of military 
expansion, and this programme cannot be dropped unless 
the Roosevelt administration gets something concrete in 
return. High officials still talk about the vast potentialities 
of the Oriental market. Moreover, it is intimated that a 
great power, such as the United States, does not peacefully 
retreat before the demand of a nascent rival such as Japan. 
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In view of the racial question and of the historical relationship 
between the two countries, American public opinion will 
not quietly acquiesce in demands on the part of Japan for a 
position of lordship over half the population of the world. 
In view of these considerations, it should prove much easier 
to transform the present American policy of power politics 
into one of collective intervention, than to discard it in favour 
of a policy of withdrawal. 

Realizing the dangers of the present situation, a few 
Americans favour the policy of Anglo-American co-operation, 
by which is meant an understanding between the two 
powers to employ sea and air power on behalf of a common 
policy in the Orient. If Anglo-American co-operation means 
a type of exclusive understanding directed toward under- 
writing British economic and colonial interests in the Orient, 
as well as the American position in the Philippines, it will 
not be supported by American public opinion as a whole. 
If, however, the two English-speaking peoples would work 
together to restore a general collective system in the Pacific, 
based upon genuinely liberal principles, such a policy would 
find widespread support. 

The maintenance of a collective peace system in the 
Pacific depends upon the adoption of three main principles : 

1. A revision of policies by the great powers so as 
to demonstrate that their attitude toward Japan is not 
motivated by imperialistic considerations. 

2. New military agreements which will assure 
Japan particularly against air attacks. 

3. The establishment of machinery of conciliation 
for the Pacific area, especially in relation to the 
Philippines. 


1. So long as the great powers are unwilling to give up~ 


their unequal treaties with China, for example, it is difficult 
for Japan to believe that their opposition to Japanese 
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expansion in Manchuria is inspired by considerations of equity. 
If the United States should now renounce its thirty-year 
pledge as to Philippine independence, Japan would have more 
reason than ever to question the motives of the great powers. 
A new atmosphere in the Pacific would be created, however, 
if these powers would voluntarily terminate extraterritoriality 
in China, surrender their remaining leaseholds and withdraw 
their troops. For its part, the United States should grant 
immediate independence to the Philippines, subject to a 
reciprocity agreement, which will make possible the gradual 
readjustment of the Philippine economic system. The 
Philippine Republic should be encouraged, moreover, to 
employ a number of foreign advisers nominated by the 
technical bodies of the League of Nations. The United 
States should also modify its immigration legislation, either 
by placing the Japanese under the quota system applicable to 
other races or by making an immigration treaty with Japan. 
Such measures would undoubtedly have a profound effect in 
the Orient, and might even restore the basis for a new 
understanding. 

Admittedly, the outside world can now do nothing to 
bring about the return of Manchoukuo to China and if 
Japan is willing to give assurances that Manchoukuo is 
really independent, recognition of Manchoukuo by the 
outside world might be worth the price, provided Japan 
returns to the Washington treaties. 

2. If the political confidence necessary to a settlement is 
to be restored, steps must be taken to do away with the 
developing possibilities of air-raids against Japan. Toward 
this end it might be possible to conclude an agreement pro- 
viding for the eventual abolition of bombing planes, although 
admittedly the application of such an agreement would 
have to await the outcome of negotiations for a similar 
agreement in Europe. The Pacific powers, however, might 
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remove the danger of air attacks across Alaska and the 
Bering Sea by an agreement neutralizing both the Bering and 
the Oshkosh Seas, including the Kurile and the Aleutian 
Islands. As far as the existing naval agreements are con- 
cerned, the battleship holiday should be extended at least 
for the British Empire, the United States and Japan, the 
Japanese ratio in cruisers and destroyers might be slightly 
increased, and the non-fortification provisions continued. 

3. In return for such concessions Japan would be 
expected to abandon its recent demand for naval parity, 
reiterate its willingness to abide by the Open Door treaty 
and the Anti-War Pact, and accept a neutralization agreement 
relating to the Philippines. Admittedly, however, verbal 
adherence to such agreements will be of little value unless 
some machinery is established to deal with future disputes 
as they arise. For this purpose it might be desirable, 
especially in view of the fact that neither Japan nor the United 
States are members of the League, to establish a Pacific 
Council, representatives of which shall meet periodically 
for the purpose not only of discussing concrete disputes 
but underlying economic problems. In addition to the 
powers now party to the Washington treaty, Soviet Russia 
and the Philippine Republic, when it comes into existence, 
should be members of this Council. 

There are few American observers who believe that it 
is possible or desirable to work out a system of international 
sanctions to be applied to resist further aggressions against 
China. The one place in the Orient where the principle of 
international protection can be retained is in the case of an 
independent Philippines. From many standpoints it is 
desirable to negotiate as part of a Pacific settlement an interna- 
tional neutralization agreement providing that no power 
shall undertake an intervention in the Philippines Republic 
without first placing its dispute before the Pacific Council. 
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A neutralization agreement would relieve the American 
Government of its exclusive responsibility for the defence 
of the Philippines and make the protection of these Islands 
a matter of common concern. While it is true that the 
European powers offered little resistance to the Japanese 
occupation of Manchoukuo, they have a much more vital 
interest in the Philippines, since they constitute a barrier 
towards Japanese expansion toward the South Seas. More- 
over, the strategic task of holding the Philippines by 
co-operative effort will prove more practicable than in the 
case of Manchoukuo. The Philippines, in short, offer the 
most suitable opportunity for applying the principle of 
collective action in the Pacific. 

The question whether the forthcoming Pacific naval 
conference produces agreement along these or other lines will 
depend on the willingness of Japan, Great Britain and the 
United States to make mutual concessions, and particularly 
on the ability of Great Britain and the United States to 
stand together on behalf of a common programme. Great 
Britain has much more to lose than the United States from 
the collapse of the collective system in the Pacific. 

A return to the Anglo-Japanese alliance at first sight 
may seem as attractive to some Englishmen as does complete 
withdrawal to some Americans, but both policies are equally 
difficult. Japan will return to the British alliance only if 
England recognizes Japan’s supremacy in the Orient, which 
neither Great Britain not the Dominions can do. On the 
other hand, should the United States and Japan unfortunately 
drift into war, Canada would probably be soon involved. 
Japanese planes would seek to establish a base in Alaska, 
while Japanese submarines would attempt to make use of the 
numerous inlets on the Canadian coast as a shelter from which 
to sally forth against American commerce. Such acts would 
violate Canadian neutrality, and if the British Government 
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did not assist in protecting such neutrality the United States 
would be tempted to occupy Canada for reasons of self- 
defence. The necessity of Anglo-American co-operation 
to prevent war in the Pacific is, therefore, obvious. But 
the danger cannot be removed by repressive measures or 
huge military programmes. The real solution lies in a 
positive policy of co-operation which aims at the surrender 
of the exclusive position of the outside world in the Orient 
and in making concessions to Japan so as to bring it back 
into the collective system. 
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MR. JUSTICE HOLMES 
By Harotp J. Lasxr. 


T was not merely the distinction of Mr. Justice Holmes 

to have stood throughout the last generation as the 

most eminent figure on the Common Law bench. 

He was also a great legal historian and a jurist who can 
claim to have been the one figure in Anglo-American law 
since Maine who made a permanent impact on legal 
philosophy. The death of so great a man, even at his 
advanced age, is an irreparable loss. 

His career was a remarkable one in every sense of the word. 
A distinguished soldier in the Civil War, at an age when most 
men are still undergraduates, he was a professor at the 
Harvard Law School at thirty ; there he wrote his well-known 
edition of Kent’s Commentaries and published that essay on 
the Common Law which opened a new epoch in legal 
scholarship. At forty he was a judge (and later Chief Justice) 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Bench. Twenty years later, 
the late President Roosevelt appointed him to the Supreme 
Court at Washington. There, for thirty years, he was the 
outstanding figure, the creator of traditions and standards 
more significant than any judge had made since Chief 
Justice Marshall. 

He was a great judge because, emphatically, he was a 
great man. A conservative in matters of social constitution, 
he had learned from his historical studies not to confound 
the accustomed institution with the eternal principle. A 
sceptic about all absolute philosophies, he consistently 
refused to substitute his private ideals for public preferences 
where these were not contrary to the plain letter of the 
Constitution. Through his influence, more was done to 
adapt it to the needs of a new time (and, thereby, to preserve 
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respect for the judiciary) than by any of his colleagues. 
He brought to his task not only an historical equipment 
unparalleled among contemporary judges, but also a power 
to find his way from the details of a petty case to ultimate 
legal principle which has rarely been equalled and probably 
never surpassed. And his decisions ate full of flashing 
phrases which have become part of the current coin of juristic 
thought. 

His eminence in the law was not merely the outcome 
of his historical knowledge. Before Maitland, he had seen 
that law is rooted in the totality of social life; and he had 
the insight to make of his legal thinking a creative and 
philosophic sociology. A profound admirer of Montesquieu, 
he brought to his work some of that great man’s power to 
see the necessary relation between positive law and the 
economic foundations of society, of his ability also to recog- 
nise the inescapable relativity of legal ideas. The result 
was that, at least for the Anglo-American world, he is entitled 
to be regarded as the true founder of the school of sociological 
jurisprudence. He saw from the first that while legal 
doctrine may be explained by its origins, it is not thereby 
justified ; and this led him to create a functional theory of 
law which had a revolutionary impact upon the courts and 
law schools of his day. Few men’s work, perhaps, can liter- 
ally be called indispensable ; but it may fairly be said of Mr. 
Justice Holmes that he opened new horizons for the student of 
jurisprudence which none of his contemporaries had 
previously descried. 

His only dogma was that of intellectual tolerance ; for 
he believed passionately in freedom of ideas. In this realm 
he wrote decisions which are not only landmarks in American 
jurisprudence, but, from their inherent nobility of utterance, 
part of the permanent literature of freedom. It is an index 
to his power to raise himself above the cries of the market- 
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place, to separate personal belief from admission of principle, 
that some of these should have been written when the temper 
of the American people (and not least of his judicial brethren) 
was profoundly hostile to any attempts at innovatioh in 
thought. 

Great as he was as a jurist, there is a sense in which he 
was almost greater as a friend. For friendship, he had the 
gift of genius. Young and old, eminent and humble, once 
they met him, passed invariably under his spell. From them 
he asked nothing save sincerity and intelligence. No one 
who heard his conversation has ever forgotten it. He 
strode at a step from the particular fact to the structure of 
the universe. He could listen as eagerly as he could inform. 
He wove phrases as he talked which seemed the effortless 
and magistral summary of a lifetime’s great experience. He 
never imposed himself. His joy was always in the argument 
for its own sake ; he had the scientist’s passion of unending 
curiosity. If he struck hard, he took the blow returned 
without repining. He never discussed save on the level of 
equality ; and one never did him the humblest service without 
a generous meed of thanks. His friends are all over the 
world, and mere acquaintance with him has made of them a 
fellowship united by the inner compulsion of respectful 
affection for his remarkable personality. 

In the best sense, he was a citizen of the world; in the 
best sense, also, he was passionately American. He had 
fought in the noblest cause to which she had ever given 
herself, and in that army he remained to the end, a soldier. 
But the America he loved was not the America of power or 
wealth. It was the America in which freedom offered 
opportunity to humble men. It was the America, also, 
which set no bounds to the intellectual effort of mankind. 
The men in its history whom he cherished were either those 
who, like Lincoln, had raised the moral stature of humanity, 
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or, like Willard Gibbs in science, or William James in 
psychology, had widened the horizons of knowledge. He 
never suffered from the easy illusion which mistakes bigness 
for grandeur. He was always aware that our true knowledge 
depends upon our recognition of how infinite is our ignorance. 
Few men of our time have been so free from the vanity of 
dogmatising ; few have been so willing to admit that he might 
be wrong. If he was proud, he was also humble in the pres- 
ence of those ultimate agnosticisms which made him ever 
realise how little we shall ever know. Those who were 
his friends count their friendship with him no small part 
of life’s unalterable good. For he touched nothing he did 
not adorn. 
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FASCISM AND THE CORPORATE 
STATE 


By Louis R. Franck 


. ETWEEN April 3, 1926, and February 5, 1934, Italy 
made the journey from authoritarian syndicalism to 
4 he corporative state. That does not, indeed, mean 

that the corporate state in Italy dates from the year 
1934. For eight years before that there was a corporative 
state, but there were no corporations and Mussolini, the 
politicians of the Fascist régime, the constitutional lawyers, 
the economists and the journalists had described its form and 
functions during a period when actually it was simply a myth 
in the sense of an ideal to be attained. 

The law of April, 1926, which created in each industry a 
single trade union, set up courts for labour disputes, and 
made strikes and lockouts illegal, also foreshadowed the 
creation of “central organs of liaison,” which would be 
the first step to the creation of a “ superior hierarchy ” and 
which would be in a position to lay down general rules as to 
conditions of labour. The Labour Charter of 1927 had like- 
wise been based on the idea of corporations, which would 
constitute a complete organisation of the forces of production 
and would also completely represent the interests. 

Later, two laws, which I shall examine in particular, 
were passed which accentuated the corporative or pseudo- 
corporative character of the Fascist state. These were the 
law of May 17, 1928, which created the Corporative Chamber 
and the law of March 20, 1930, which created the National 
Council of Corporations. In the course of the year 1932 
another law laid down the statute for the compulsory combina- 
tion, and a whole series of administrative decrees, half-political, 
half economic, paved the way to the complete corporativism 
which was the achievement of the year 1934. 

Clearly it is much too soon to pass judgment on the law 
of February 5, 1934, and on the work of the twenty-two 
corporations for whose creation it provided and which were 
promptly organised. In a land where there is no public 
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opinion in the true meaning of that phrase, the laws and 
administrative decrees are not the expression of the will of 
a group, of a political majority, nor are they a compromise 
between the will of such a group and the resistance or reluct- 
ance of a group in opposition. They are essentially the 
work of the head of the state, of his officials, and of the 
economic forces which at the moment are most feared or 
most respected. As a result, the effective content of the 
law or the decree is less under a dictatorship than under a 
democracy. This may appear paradoxical when one remem- 
bers all the precautions that are taken to ensure that the law 
will be carried out and all the fines and penalties which are 
brandished by the government as Jove brandishes his thunder- 
bolts. But this abundance of repressive measures is necessary 
only in proportion as the law is regarded as unrepresentative 
of the popular will and is barren of results. 

The corporation, according to Mussolini, is created “‘ with 
the object of developing the wealth, the political power, 
and the well-being of the Italian people” Its council includes 
an equal number of representatives of the employers and the 
workers. The Italian Press makes great play with this 
equality of pioneer a which is hailed as a proof of the 
progressive character of the régime. But we must not have 
illusions on this point. Besides representatives of the 
employers and the workers, the council contains representa- 
tives of the administration and of the party. Mussolini 
himself, or alternatively, a vice-president chosen from the 
party members, presides over each of the twenty-two cor- 

rations. The ministers, in other words the Government, 

ve to approve their agenda, and the head of the state can, 
as he likes, change their composition. If we remember that 
the members of the corporation, whether they are represen- 
tative of the employers or the workers, are nominated only 
after they have been approved by a decree of the Government 
(Art. III of the law of Feb. 5, 1934), it will be seen that the 
system of nomination and the functioning of the corporative 
régime are in the hands of the Government. 

The corporation : (1) elaborates “‘ norms ” for the collec- 
tive settlement of economic relations—that is, collective 
contracts of labour between employers and employees, and 
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also lays down “a unitary discipline of production” (Art. 
VIII), that is to say, regulates production quantitatively, 
distribution and the extension of existing enterprises. But 
it only exercises this function if it is requested to do so by 
the competent minister and with the consent of the head of 
the Government. (2) It draws up agreements between pro- 
ducers in the same group, between producers belonging to 
different groups (e.g. between smelters and mine owners, 
between sugar refiners and producers of beet): (3) It fixes 
prices for every product and economic service. 

It will be noted that nothing in this law protects or gives 
representation to the consumer. He is supposed to be amply 
defended by Mussolini and his officials. Actually, in Italy 
today the consumer is incapable of defending himself, for 
prices depend on the general policy of the Government. 
Thus to ensure that foodstuffs should be available in time of 
war without recourse to importation, “ the battle of the corn 
supply ” was embarked upon, so as to increase the national 
production. Hence the necessity to establish far-reaching 
tariffs and increased prices for flour. The corporations have 
no right at all to interfere in matters of this kind. 

us, in a dictatorship, even less than under a democracy, 
economic and political life should not be studied through 
the medium of laws and decrees. Indeed, the normal gulf 
between legislation and actuality is greatly widened. In 
Fascist Italy there is a very real gulf between life as ordered 
by the dictator and real life. 

I feel that a serious examination of the results and methods 
of application and functioning of some of the great achieve- 
ments of Fascism would form an interesting background, a 
background which must be understood, if one is to go 
more deeply into the study of the law of February, 1934, 
which has not been sufficiently long in existence to enable 
one fully to appreciate its real effects. 

One must avoid exaggerating the importance of the 
Corporative Chamber established in 1929, or taking it more 
seriously than do the Italians themselves.!_ Corporative it 
may be, but it has never been popular, and during the five 


1 The Chamber was “‘ renewed” some months ago and Mussolini said of the new 
Chamber that it ‘‘ would decide its own destiny.” 
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years in which it has been at work, it has had practically no 
influence at all on the affairs of Italy; its influence indeed 
has been demonstrably less than that of the Senate. None 
the less, it has at least this merit that it has existed and offers 
to the political student an interesting field for investigation 
which will shed some valuable light on the hidden activity 
of the dictatorship. It does indeed deserve to be studied. 

There is no need to go too deeply into the method of 
election to it. It is well known that the national associations 
of legally recognised syndicates proposed eight hundred 
candidates who were put forward by their executive 
committees to the national councils. These executive 
committees were themselves elected by the national councils 
by acclamation. As the gentlemen “ acclaimed” were all 
men in the confidence of the party, the Government had no 
need to be anxious about the choice. 

Other associations—hose who advocate patriotic or moral 
aims—put forward two hundred candidates, so that there 
were one thousand candidates in all. From this list of one 
thousand names, the Fascist Grand Council chose four 
hundred names, or, if it seemed good to them, they could go 
outside the list. Finally, the electors accepted or rejected 
en bloc the list submitted to them by the Grand Council. 
That was what is called the plebiscite in which the Italian 
nation expressed its views. 

But electoral subtleties of this sort are really of no great 
interest. What is. of interest is the actual composition of 
the Chamber. 

(1) Is it really a corporative chamber? We have seen, 
that of the thousand candidates presented by the Fascist 
Grand Council, eight hundred represented corporative 
interests and two hundred moral and intellectual interests. 
Actually, of the four hundred deputies who sat in the Chamber 
from 1929 to 1934 only two hundred and fourteen represented 
trade and professional interests. The other one hundred 
and eighty-six were simply lawyers, high officials, ex-Service 
men, members of local organisations of the Fascist party, and 
of patriotic leagues. That can be seen from the following 
table :1 


1 Giornale d’ Italia, March 7, 1929. 
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Professions No. of deputies _ per cent. 

Farmers and landowners ... 46 I1.5 
Agticultural labourers... 27 6.75 
Industry ‘ " “ 31 7:75 
Industrial workers ... one 26 6.5 
Traders adi om ‘ths 16 4 
Workers in trade ... an 10 2.5 
Transport... ‘sin mm wR 3 
Transport workers ... ove 9 2.25 
Shipping... sos oo... 2.5 
Seamen sas sale - 11 2.75 
Bankers ine -_ on 10 2.5 
Bank employees... a 6 1.5 
Liberal professions a & 20.5 


High officials, representatives 
of associations with moral 

or patriotic aims ... — 26 

That is a suggestive picture and it enables us to answer 
our second question: Do employers and employees enjoy 
equality of representation in the representation of professional 
interests ? 

Assuredly not. Despite the equality of the associations 
in the matter of choice and the fact that they actually did 
choose ona ag of employers and employees in 
equal numbers, the Grand Council deliberately favoured the 
representation of the employers. There are in the chamber 
one hundred and twenty-five representatives of the employers 
and only eighty-five of the employees. If, then, judgment 
is based on the twin conceptions of corporativism and parity, 
then the chamber is neither corporative nor equally represen- 
tative. The Corporative Chamber of 1929, from the point 
of view of the student, isthus very imperfect. It is an experi- 
ment only partially carried out. Its achievements, therefore, 
do not permit one to judge adequately how a true corporative 
parliament would function. It is mere sophistry to claim 
that the Italian Parliament is corporative. If one is to judge 
simply by the origin and character of its members it is not 
very different from any other parliament. 

Its most striking characteristic is an almost complete 
indifference to certain actions which have considerable 
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national or international importance. The Italian Govern- 
ment accepted the optional clause of Art. 55 of the Statute of 
the Court of International Justice ; it adhered to the General 
Act of Arbitration ; it suppressed the prohibition of export 
of metal money and notes abroad; it abolished municipal 
taxes on production, but at the same time prohibited the 
opening of more shops for a five-year period; it declared 
the suspension of recruitment of officials for the civil service. 
The Chamber voted all these measures without debate. 
In Italy, experts are no more respected than the ordinary 
politician. 

A typical case of influence which specialists are alleged 
to have and of the independence which Mussolini allows 
them, is afforded by the dialogue in the Chamber between 
Mussolini and his Transport Minister, Ciano :1 

Ciano.—Postal rates are lower than they would be if they had 
been increased by three hundred per cent. as seemed economically 
normal. 

Mussolini.—That does not mean that we will increase them. 

Ciano.—We could increase. ... 

Mussolini.—We will mot increase them. 

Ciano.—I am happy to take cognisance of the assurances which I 
can convey to the Chamber at the desire of the Head of the 
Government. 

The fundamental defect in a corporative assembly like the 
Italian Chamber of 1929, is that it can function only under a 
dictatorship capable of unifying all the differences or able 
frankly to enforce its own will. Certainly, one can, if one 
likes, go into ecstasies over the fact that the workers are 
represented. But one must not forget that the workers and 
their representatives have no knowledge of the technical 
problems or conditions of production, and that when such 
matters come up for debate they cannot hope to defeat the 
employers and the bureaucracy, both of whom know very 
precisely what they are talking about. This is the great 
deception of the corporative system, and one of which workers, 
small proprietors and consumers alike are victims, for the 
system restricts their sphere of competence, which is the 
political sphere, and enlarges their sphere of incompetence, 
which is the economic and technical sphere. 


1 Atti Parlementari. pp. 4,844, May 21, 1931. 
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Among the deputies in the Chamber only those of the 
employers are given their mandate by definite economic 
gtoups and it is only their intervention that give any life at 
all to the Chamber’s debates. 

When a big landed proprietor, a big shipowner, an 
important banker, or a great industrialist gets up to speak, 
he does express definite and real anxiety, the anxiety, for 
instance, felt by a rice or olive planter or by proprietors who 
ate apprehensive lest the system of métayage be changed, 
the anxiety of business men who fear lest the state control 
of their activities becomes too strict, or of those producers 
who feel that existing tariffs do not give them sufficient 
protection. It is only when Signori Donegani, Parea, and 
Biancardi get up to plead the case of the powerful interests 
with which they are associated, the Montecatini and the Banca 
Commerciale d'Italia, that the debates really mean anything. 
But it is then that the. general interest most disappears into 
the background and is least considered. It is only by such 
debates, which rarely are really exciting, that one gets a glimpse 
of the extent to which the economic oligarchy seems to have 
influence even over a dictatorship. 

The Corporative Chamber is nothing more than a body 
with only a faint spark of life left in it. Certain of the party 
theorists are fond of describing the governmental structure 
of Italy as based on the one hand on the Fascist Grand 
Council as the supreme political organ, and on the other on 
the National Council of Corporations and its emanations, 
the corporations, as the economic organs. We ought, 
therefore, especially to study the National Council of Corpora- 
tions which is to a very real extent a professional assembly 
in a dictatorially ruled country. 

The debate on the Bill, finally passed on March 20, 1930, 
which created the National Council, was relatively an animated 
one, and the aged economist and veteran senator, Achille 
Loria, risked delicate sarcasm and pointed out that it was 
possible that the class struggle was not as dead in Italy as 
people were assured it was : 


In the debates in the Lower House underneath the idyllic talk 
of peace and concord one could see the spectre of the class struggle 
still hovering over them. The representatives of the industrialists 
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were delighted that the Council could intervene only when all the 
parties interested—the employers, and the employees—asked it to 
do so, while the workers’ representatives strongly criticised that 
vety provision. The representatives of the employers deplored the 
fact that technical managers were included in the employer class, 
declaring that their inclusion in it upset the alleged equality of 
representation as between employers and employees.... In their 
turn the representatives of the workers deplored the fact that the 
Bill permitted the associations of employers and employees to meet 
separately, and pointed out that there was a danger, that as a result 
the workers might be excluded from vital discussions and be 
allowed only to hear a distant murmur of what was going on.... 
Do not let us be under any illusions. As far as capital and labour 
is concerned, we are still confronted with the fact of a division of 
spoils between two parties. No matter what the extent is of the 
> ean it is quite impossible for one party to take a greater share of 
them without inevitably reducing the share of the other party.} 
The Council, where in contradistinction to what obtains 
in the Chamber there is equal representation for employers 
and employees, is composed of sections and sub-sections, 
special commissions, a central corporative committee and a 
general assembly over which the Duce presides. It can be 
consulted on any matter affecting the national production. 
It co-ordinates all social assistance schemes, rules for labour 
contracts, etc., and Art. XII of its statute defines its economic 
importance. It is this article which brings out most clearly 
the antagonism between employers and employees. In its 
third paragraph it lays down that the Council is empowered— 
to elaborate regulations relative to the collective economic relations 
between the various types of production represented by legally 
recognised syndical associations. 
In other words, these associations can now concern themselves 
not metely with questions of wages and the organisation of 
labour, but also with economic production in the widest 
sense of the term and the representatives of the workers 
have their say in arrangements made in this sphere. One has 
only to run through the parliamentary reports to realise the 
violence of the opposition which the employing class offered 
to this participation by the workers in the control of produc- 
tion, and to foresee all the obstacles which it was later to 
put in the way of the carrying out of Art. XII.? 
1 Senate debate of March 13, 1930. Informazioni. Corporative 442 and 55. 
9 Atti parlementari. pp. 1961 et sqq. December 17, 1929, e¢ qq. 
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Actually, Art. XII, over which so much ink has been 
spilled, has never been properly carried out. In the course 
of the summer of 1933 a foreign enquirer asked one of the 
high officials in the Ministry of Corporations if an agreement 
relative to the price of milk in Rome—the agreement was 
made in the autumn of 1931—had been reached by applying 
that article. The answer given him was that the agreement 
only regularised a very old state of things and that no 
application of Art. XII had been necessary. 

Thete is no doubt that the leaders of the syndical associa- 
tions who have for eight years done little else than induce 
the workers to accept very considerable wage reductions, 
would be delighted to deal with the problems of ag sapoeqnel 
On the other hand, the Fascist bureaucracy—that is to say, 
those responsible for the political and general administration 
of the party—would also be delighted to have the chance to 
watch more closely the great producers whom they at once 
fear and detest. But it must be recognised that the National 
Council of Corporations, although it may honestly fulfil the 
duties of a consultative economic committee, an advisory 
council, is very far still from assuming the rdle of organiser 
of the national economy, as people like Alberto de Stefani 
alleges that it tries to do.? 

If its achievements are examined closely, it will be seen 
that its aims—its real and practical, not its legisla:ive and 
theoretical, aims—are three in number. 

(1) In certain cases the Council can share responsibility 
with the dictatorship by approving, after they are taken, 
certain decisions of the Government, decisions which have 
been supported by the authority of specialists of repute. 
It is clear that the great industrialists, the landowners, or the 
heads of the associations concerned, think of nothing else 
but their own immediate sectional interests when they obtain 
measures of tariff protection or subsidies from the Govern- 
ment. They ask these favours from the Government 
directly and the National Council of Corporations is not 

1 y, the article by Luigi Razza, now a minister, then President of the Federation of 
Agricultural Workers in the Lavoro Fascista of October 3, 1933 : “‘ Economic co-opera- 
tion between employers and workers constitutes an episode in, but is certainly not the 


ultimate aim of Fascist syndical action.” 
2». La Deflazione finanziatia nel Mondo (Tréves, Milano) pp. 89-92 
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consulted. In the last resort, the Council has the duty of 
defining what the national interest is and of showing that the 
administrative measures already taken are not in contradiction 
with it. 

A typical example of the true part played by the Council 
is given in the long discussion in the Council in November, 
1931, on the tariff agreements and commercial policy of the 
Government.! The debate took place two months after the 
publication of the decree of September 24, 1931, which put 
a general fifteen per cent. ad valorem duty on all goods entering 
Italy which were not protected against it by special agreements. 
The Council, after the event, approved the policy of the 
Government and did not modify it in the slightest respect. 
Tt was not able even to play a consultative part, for the decision 
was taken before the subject was brought to its notice. 

(2) Where there is a matter of national or international 
prestige concerned, the Council can be commissioned to 
study the matter and to engage in academic discussions in 
which anyone can express any opinion without danger and 
without result. In this manner the Council “ studied ” the 
questions of the co-operatives, rationalisation, the forty-hour 
week, etc. 

(3) Finally, the Council frequently gives its opinion on 
important problems where the conflicting interests of various 
corporations make unanimity difficult, and so can enlighten 
the Government on the nature and strength of the forces 
concerned, e.g. on problems like those of the reform of the 
legislation governing compensation for accidents arising from 
work, or respecting the individual labour disputes. But 
we must insist that in this case the Council is purely and simply 
a consultative body which takes no decision. The admini- 
stration has always the last word. 

The most striking characteristic of the Council’s work is 
really that it is never listened to nor consulted when the 
fundamental economic problems of Italy are concerned. 
With the most important actions of the Government in the 
sphere of finance, e.g. the creation of the Financial Institute 
in November, 1931, the creation of the Institute of Industrial 
Reconstruction in January, 1933, the law for “the defence 

1 Informazioni Corporative. December 10-25, 1931. pp. 821 ef 599. 
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of healthy and vital industries ” of December, 1932—it has 
nothing whatever to do. The foundation of the Institute 
for Industrial Reconstruction, for instance, was announced 
to the public by the newspapers of January 22, 1933, which 
told it that “the Cabinet which met at the Viminal Palace 
on January 21 approved a bill to create the Institute.” 

These examples do not form a very encouraging back- 
ground for the future activity of the famous twenty-two 
corporations of February, 1934. Apart from the work of 
the National Guild, the producers have shown an interesting 
corporative activity which many Italians have profoundly 
admired without seeing that this activity is not only quite a 
normal phenomenon in the democratic countries in Europe, 
but was normal in the Italy before Fascism came into power. 

Thus it is customary to describe as “‘ corporative” the 
agreements concluded between the beet growers and the 
tefiners on the acreage to be planted and the price of beet, 
those concluded between the silk weavers and the silkworm 
breeders to fix the price of raw silk, etc. In the majority of 
such cases the basis of the agreements is the protection yiven 
by the Government to the producers, e.g. protective tariffs 
against foreign beet, premiums to raw silk producers, etc. 
This protection may take the form of simple dumping. 
Corporativism, as far as the rice planters are concerned, for 
instance, has consisted in creating a compensation bureau, 
the Ente Nazionale Risi, which sells the rice at world prices 
on the international markets and at very much higher prices 
in Italy. 

Generally speaking, it may be taken as certain that from 
the — point of view, corporativism, so far as the 
producers are concerned, is nothing more than conventional 
protectionism and is not an attempt to organise production 
rationally. 

If one were to try to give a juridical definition of corpora- 
tivism, one might, I think, say that it is that political or 
economic system in which the Government and the legislative 
power delegates to certain political, economic or social groups 
part of the public power with the sole object of allowing the 
majority in such groups to fix rules which then are compul- 
sorily applied to all members of the group. 
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When the law of April, 1926, laid down that the secretaries 
of the Fascist associations should represent the totality of 
the workers, whether or not they were members of the Fascist 
unions, the régime was already indulging in corporativism. 
But no particular attention was paid to this because majority 
representation is in force in many countries which are not 
Fascist, in France and Belgium for instance, while the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labour to obtain it in the 
United States under Roosevelt are well known. 

The question became more complicated when the corpor- 
ative principle of majority representation extended from the 
sphere of the social relations between employers and 
employees to that of the economic relations between different 
categories of producers. 

Here, too, there is plenty of Fascist legislation, but here, 
too, the application of the principle seems to have been made 
reluctantly. The case of compulsory combination is a 
striking example and a study of this will give some interesting 
sidelights on the corporative technique of the dictatorship. 
There are two classes of producers’ combines. There are 
the voluntary combines which the producers themselves 
have entered into of their own accord and the combines 
entered into under compulsion by the Government. The law 
on 1932 on compulsory combines provided for two types : 

(1) The combine entered into voluntarily. As from July 
I, 1932, any combine voluntarily created has to send to the 
Government a copy of rules and conditions under which it 
was made and functions. If it should involve more than 
fifty per cent. of the national production of what it produces, 
it can, on the recommendation of the Corporations, be 
subjected to government control. 

(2) Compulsory combines. Before a compulsory combine 
can be authorised, seventy per cent. of the producers con- 
cerned, covering at least seventy per cent. of the national 
production, must request it. The figure of seventy per cent. 
of the producers may be lowered if the percentage of the 
national production covered by those combining 1s at least 
eighty-five per cent. 

But whereas in the case of the voluntary combines control 
by the Government is the exception, there is constant control 
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by the Government ovet the compulsory combines. They 
have to send to the competent minister reports of all their 
discussions. The minister can settle the agenda of their 
meetings and appoint officials to take part in them. 

The creation of these compulsory combines controlled 
by the Government roused a lively opposition among the 
industrialists. One of them, Ferracini, who is president of 
the voluntary jute combine, protested against any idea of 
government control of a voluntary combine, and Signor 
Bottai, who was then Minister of Corporations, was so 
annoyed that he replied to Ferracini with great rudeness, 
and in his reply shed considerable light on the Fascist con- 
ception of corporativism :1 

What are the characteristics of this epidemic of amalgamations 
with which we are confronted ? 

(1) The tendency to rely on the syndical organisations to force the 

adhesion of members, 

(2) The tendency to demand government intervention to gain 

adhesions to the combine, 

(3) The tendency to demand special measures to make certain 

combines obligatory. 

Let me recall to you the jute combine which Signor Ferracini 
manages with such enthusiasm and which is a “‘ voluntary ” com- 
bine—in appearance only. Do you remember, Signor Ferracini, the 
task which we had to persuade people to adhere to it ? Certainly the 
steel combine is “‘ obligatory ” but frankly, if you come to reckon 
up the number of voluntary adhesions to it, the steel combine which 
was “ obligatory ” is far more “‘ voluntary ” than the jute combine 
which was “voluntary.” In either case the State, which had no 
means of bringing legal compulsion to bear, had to confine its 
action to “‘ persuading ” or “‘ obliging ” the recalcitrant to come into 
an economic association over which it had no means of effective 
control. 

Between a “voluntary” combine brought about by a 
minister by “ persuasion,” over which the control exercised 
by the Government was very restricted, and a “‘ compulsory ” 
combine which was under the control of the administration, 
the industrialists did not hesitate in their choice. They chose 
the former. 

One has to recognise that, up to the present at least, these 
legislative acts have not been applied and Signor Asquini, 
aa he was Under Secretary of Corporations, said in the 


‘ 


1 Informazioni corporative, April 25 and May 10, 1932. p. 689. 
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Chamber that “in Italy today there are now no compulsory 
combines”! In the Senate, Signor Tofani, after having 
called attention to the importance of the law, declared that 
it could be cofsidered a dead letter. When it was promul- 
gated, all the old combines were dissolved. The steel 
combine even, that last hope, that supreme conception, is 
no longer obligatory. It was said to have been renewed 
“spontaneously ”; actually the industrialists lost no time 
in dissolving the “ obligatory ” combine, which would have 
been under government control, substituting for it a 
“ voluntary ” combine which would be free of such control. 
It was sufficient for a feared and dictatorial government to 
romulgate a law on obligatory combine in order to cause the 
instant disappearance of every obligatory combine in Italy. 
These instances are enough to let the reader see the 
immense gulf which in Italy separates the fact from the law, 
the reality from the ordinance, and also to give him some 
idea of the conditions under which vocational representation 
actually functions. 
More than a century ago, Benjamin Constant passed 
judgment on the corporative system in these prophetic lines : 
When liberty ceases to exist, the face of humanity changes. A 
sort of caste system arises in the intellectual sphere as it does in the 
material organisation of society, Everyone loses sight of the 
common end, of the public interest and, concentrated on his own 
interest, devotes himself to that activity which seems to promise the 
easiest and surest success. The writer abstains from action, the 
fighter from thought, the statesman from writing. The result is 
an absence of general ideas and a perfection of detail over which 
despotism waxes lyrical... .Each man to his trade, is the motto ot 
power when power seeks to be oppressive. Absolutism, when it 
does this, knows well what it is doing. Under its pressure man is 
no longer capable of defence. Men do not exist, but only instru- 
ments between which no common bond exists, instruments which 
passively yield to that partial impulsion which the hand of power 
supplies.? 
1 Lavoro. April 2, 1933. Senate debate of April 1, 1933. 
*B. Constant, Mélanges de litterature et de Politique, Paris, 1829. 
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YUGO-SLAVIA SINCE MARSEILLES 


By ExizaBetH WISKEMANN 


from foreign correspondents when a royal funeral is 

taking place, while larger landmarks in a nation’s life 

are passed by unnoticed. Certainly the Marseilles murder 
was something more than the King’s death, it was a threat 
to the integrity of the Yugo-Slav state, negatively a great 
event. But the election of May 5th, and the electoral campaign 
which preceded it, provided something like a revelation 
of the actual condition of Yugo-Slavia. Thanks to the 
obstacles placed in their path by the Belgrade authorities, 
but also to the lack of interest shown in England, English 
newspaper correspondents in Belgrade have been able to 
squeeze only fragmentary accounts of the election into 
their newspapers. 

The conception of a Southern-Slavia was a brave idea, 
and, if race is all that matters, it is in any case bound to 
succeed. But the Yugo-Slavia of today is an imperfect 
Southern Slavia, not only because it has a German, and a 
Hungarian, minority of about half a million each, but chiefly 
on account of the Bulgars. The frontiers drawn for Bulgaria 
by the Russians in the ill-fated Treaty of San Stefano were 
ethnologically less inaccurate than any of those with which 
Bulgaria has been subsequently blessed. It is notorious that 
a considerable territory in south-east Yugo-Slavia is only 
retained by a drastic police terrorisation. Yet the Bulgars 
are Slavs, and, though Serbo-Croat is one language, many 
Serbs will agree that the Bulgars are closer to them than the 
Croats. Stambulisky said “I am neither Serb nor Bulgar, 
I am Yugo-Slav,” and whatever goes on at the courts of 
Belgrade or Sofia, the Green International conception lives 
in the minds of many idealists on both sides of the frontier, 
for they are convinced that it is absurd to obscure the com- 
munity of interest of the Serb and Bulgar peasants by artificial 
boundaries between them. 

History, one might indeed have thought, would have 
dictated a horizontal Serb-Bulgar Southern Slavia, rather than 
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the vertical Serb-Croat-Slovene union which emerged from 
the world war. The Serbo-Croat conflict is still the root 
— of Yugo-Slavia today. The Serbs and the Bulgars 

ad shared Turkish blows and Byzantine teaching. But the 
post-war state of Yugo-Slavia bound together the Turco- 
Byzantine inheritance of the Serbs with the Hapsburg 
inheritance of the Croats and the Slovenes. It would be 
far from accurate to identify the conflict between Serbs 
and Croats with the age-long struggle of Constantinople 
with Vienna. Nor can those cities be regarded as wholly 
antithetic symbols. Yet it remains true that the one-time 
subjects of baroque Vienna learned from her something 
about thinking and feeling and expression which they could 
never have learned in the Turkish Empire. 

It is a historical convention to regard the period of 
Turkish tule in the Balkans as something which has left no 
mark behind it. Be that as it may, the Serbian peasant is 
the child of Byzantium in his tenacious attachment to the 
Orthodox Church. Creed in this part of Europe serves 
ptimarily as a political badge. The orthodoxy of the majority 
of Serbs seems to bear little relation to Christian devotion, 
but in the past it provided a form of association which 
prevented the Turks from absorbing the Slavs, and it has 
therefore come to be regarded as a condition of national 
survival. In a primitive society where, until quite recently, 
it was very remarkable to be able to write, the Cyrillic script 
of the Orthodox Church became symbolically invested with 
a sanctity of its own. This keeps the Bulgar close to the 
Serb, and helps to explain the attitude of the Serbs to Russia. 
The Russians nowadays may deny God, but that does not 
matter very much except at court, for the Russians are still 
the big brothers with one’s own holy Cyrillic script. Such 
simple emotions as these are nowadays exploited by Free- 
masons and other enemies of the Vatican, for it is no longer 
the Moslems, but the Catholics, who are alleged to imperil 
national existence. 

The Croats and the Slovenes write in Latin characters 
as we do, and belong to the Church of Rome. Owing to the 
remoter position and the small population of Slovenia," 

1 There are roughly 6 million Serbs, to 4 million Croats and 1 million Slovenes. 
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the Serbs blame chiefly the Croats for these disloyal practices. 
Indeed they reproach the Croats with all that they choose to 
condemn as the vicious decadence of pre-war Austria- 
Hungary. The Serbia which emerged in the nineteenth century 
was Age state delivered from Turkish feudalism. It was 
proudly and fiercely egalitarian. The friction between these 
people and the Croats, who became their fellow-citizens in 
December, 1918, is characterised by, for example, the disputes 
which arose over military organisation. A Croat, who had 
been an officer in the armies of Francis Joseph, expected 
to be waited upon in the usual way by the privates, but 
the Serbs would not hear of class distinctions in the army. 
It was inevitable that the Yugo-Slav army, which was built 
up around the old Serb nucleus, should remain predominantly 
Setb in command, for the loyalty of ex-Austrian or ex- 
Hungarian officers was distrusted. Conversely the new 
army, where no single Croat is a general, is easily regarded 
as an instrument of Serb oppression. 

Having lived within the Hapsburg-Rothschild economic 
area, Croats and Slovenes inevitably provided examples of 
more highly developed banking and industry than anything 
native in Serbia, though Croatia to this day remains 90% 
peasant. Mischievous influences have therefore been able 
to teach the Serbs, not only that Croatia stands for an aristo- 
cratic land tenure which was of course only dear to the 
Austrian and Hungarian landlords of the past, but also that 
Croat opposition to Serb centralism is a kind of “ Bankers’ 
Ramp.” The Belgrade Government has certainly turned a 
deaf ear to the appeals of the Zagreb bankers for government 
support in the credit difficulties under which they have 
laboured since 1931. It is amusing to find, on the other 
hand, that the Serb will point to signs of anti-Semitism 
in Zagreb (the bankers are of course predominantly Jewish), 
to show the lamentable susceptibility of the Croat to foreign 
and especially German, influence; in Belgrade, he reminds 
one, the Jews, who arrived three or four centuries ago, 
ate regarded without antipathy. 

When all this is said and done, however, the essential 
point remains that this new Yugo-Slav state, which was set 
up in 1918 to face an aggressive Italy across the Adriatic, 
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cuts right across a great religious and cultural frontier. The 
direction of the new state inevitably came from the Serb 
dynasty which had previously ruled in Belgrade, and was 
inevitably dominated by the fact that there were forty million 
Italians to fourteen million Yugo-Slavs. The Italian state did 
all it could to identify its own existence with the traditions of 
the five million Catholic Croats and Slovenes; 500,000 Slovenes 
in Istria were indeed compelled to accept allegiance to Italy, 
and it was felt that Mussolini, encouraged by the recollection 
of what had once belonged to Rome or Venice, aimed at an 
identification of the political, with the religious, frontier. 
Italian behaviour at Fiume and elsewhere appeared to justify 
evety suspicion, and, when the Quirinal became reconciled 
to the Vatican in 1929, the identification of the Roman, with 
the Catholic tradition, seemed complete. 

This Roman Catholic nightmare was said to necessitate 
King Alexander’s policy of relentless centralism, which 
culminated in the dictatorship in 1929. From the beginning 
French influences at Belgrade had urged the King to pursue 
this course, which naturally recommended itself to his own 
military outlook and to that of his entourage. The Croats 
had been accustomed to a decentralised Hapsburg system, 
within which their autonomy had been curtailed only by 
spasmodic Hungarian interference. They believe that they 
were tricked into the loss of their legislative and executive 
autonomy in the new Yugo-Slavia, but never for a moment 
has Croat or Slovene wavered in passionate opposition to 
the ambitions of Italy. On June 2oth, 1928, the immensely 
popular Croat leader, Raditch, was murdered in the Skuptshina 
or Chamber, and on January 6th of the following year the 
King abolished the parliamentary constitution and established 
a royal dictatorship. It was not unjustifiable to regard the 
old Skuptshina as played out since corruption and violence 
had paralysed its activities, and yet it was deplorably unfor- 
tunate that the dictatorship should have come so soon after 
Raditch’s death. It was impossible that these two events 
should not become associated in the Croat mind. The federal 
dopes of the Croats, moreover, were linked with democratic 
— and depended upon patliamentarism to obtain 
articulate expression. From the beginning of the dictator- 
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ship, then, the Croats, far from accepting the King as an 
impartial arbiter, were bound to become his inveterate 
opponents. This situation was intensified by the subsequent 
division of the country into the nine Banovinas (plus a 
separate Belgrade) of today. Like the Bourbons, or the 
revolutionaries of 1789 in France, or Joseph II in the 
Hapsburg lands of his time, or again like the Nazis of today, 
Alexander of Yugo-Slavia set about the abolition of what 
he regarded as provincialism by cutting across the old 
boundaries through the introduction of new administrative 
divisions. It is too early to see clearly whether the new 
Banovinas have come to stay like the departments of France, 
ot whether they will prove as ephemeral as the administrative 
circles of Joseph II. 

Slovenia has been left more or less intact in the Dravska 
Banovina while the larger Croatian area has been divided up ; 
the Banovinas are, therefore, regarded by the Croats as an 
attempt to destroy the integrity of Croatia. Since Serbs 
and Croats ate inextricably mixed in Bosnia, it might be 
answered that Croat integrity is nothing but alegend. There 
is no doubt that Croat behaviour is sometimes parochial, 
factious and little else but obstructive, and Croats can dismiss 
such of theit own people as are willing to co-operate with 
the Belgrade Government as unforgivable traitors with as 
much intolerance as that of the Serbs who accuse them of 
the very same crime. And yet it is impossible to dismiss 
the Croat position at that because it is impossible to ignore 
the remarkable cohesion of these four million Croats, and it 
is impossible to be blind to the fact that they are what we are 
accustomed to describe as more highly civilised than the Serbs. 

In the space at my disposal I can only attempt to justify 
these assertions with one or two examples. People will tell one 
that the Croat cause is only supported by what used to be the 
Croat Peasants’ Party, the followers of Raditch’s successor, 
Matchek, for they will tell one that the bourgeoisie of Zagreb 
is out of sympathy with the peasants. They will tell one, 
further, that the catholic clergy of Croatia are much too 
frightened of the communist tendencies of the students to 
be whole-heartedly opposed to a communist-baiting govern- 
ment. Perhaps I may be allowed to add that after observing 
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the catholics in the Saar collapse into nationalism at the 
upsetting spectacle of a predominantly communist anti- 
Nazi rally a week before the plebiscite, I was determined not 
to neglect this contention. But the Saar was German and 
Croatia is not Serb, and Southern Slavia is conceived, but not 
yet born, perhaps. Long before the day of the election it 
was perfectly plain that divisions among the Croats count 
surprisingly little ; Raditch, it seems, conquered the towns- 
people by his death. It is remarkably impressive to discover 
the indifference of the Croat children to official teaching; 
it is the same story as with the schoolchildren in the Italian 
Tirol. Serb centralism in education arouses more resentment 
perhaps than anything else. It is obvious that the Croat 
peasants are more educated, and more anxious to be educated, 
than the Serbs. Apart from that, one has only to go to the 
opera or the theatre, or to wander about the town, to be 
aware that the urban life of Zagreb is highly developed. 
Yet the native schoolmasters of Zagreb and of the city of 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa) have been largely ejected in favour of 
Serbs. The Slovenes, by the way, are perhaps more remark- 
ably literary than the Croats, but they have on the whole 
been spared interference. 

It is not only indisputable that Serb official policy has 
been oppressive, but it is also notorious that the Belgrade 
régime has been thoroughly corrupt. It was not surprising 
that clannish peasant politicians were corrupted by foreign 
concession-hunters who came to develop the country after 
the war; it is much more remarkable that some officials, 
especially those inherited from Austria, resisted all tempta- 
tions. Had the royal dictatorship uprooted corruption, 
it would have been widely applauded, but it did nothing of 
the kind; the Osijek affair is but one instance of the large- 
scale bribery which goes on. The dictatorship, moreover, 
could only be enforced through police methods of a fairly 
horrifying nature, and by making the police by far the most 
powerful organisation in the country, the army alone excepted. 
The King’s death in October, 1934, made it possible for the 
accumulating indignation throughout Yugo-Slavia to become 
more articulate than at any time since the famous Sixth of 
January, 1929, and hopes became fixed upon the liberal 
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Regency of Prince Paul. With the New Year, 1935, he 
dissolved the one-party Skuptshina which had been installed 
in 1931, and announced that a free election should take place 
upon May sth. 

The period of the election campaign from January to 
May was marked by an interesting struggle between Prince 
Paul on the one hand, and the police chiefs in alliance with 
the surviving ministers of the dictatorship on the other. 
Prince Paul succeeded in insisting that opposition lists should 
be allowed, but he could not prevent the most fantastic 
persecution of the — which he had himself made 
lawful. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
ludicrous spectacle of a one party election, like those in which 
Germany and Italy periodically indulge, was replaced by the 
quite other absurdity of a real conflict with one side armed 
and the other fettered. 

The significance of the May election in Yugo-Slavia 
depends, however, upon events which may send the spring 
of 1935 down to history as the true dawn of Yugo-Slavia’s 
day. For the issue was not what the Yevtitch Government 
tried to make it—merely an issue between Serbs described as 
patriots and Croats called traitors. The election was very 
largely what the vision of Dragoljub Jovanovitch made it, 
a fight between a corrupt authority armed with all the devices 
of an imaginative cruelty, and an opposition drawn from all 
over the country to resist these things. With Dragoljub 
Jovanovitch one returns to the Stambulisky tradition, the 
conviction that society in the Balkan peninsula could and 
should be organised upon the community of interest of the 
peasantry. Raditch, in his charmingly muddle-headed way, 
was after the same thing, though he was apt to entangle it with 
an inconsequent Croatian intransigeance. Dragoljub Jova- 
novitch is the leader of the left wing Serb Agrarians ; he is a 
Professor of Economics; he is also a man of courage, 
determination and perhaps of greatness. He knew that as 
long as Raditch’s successor, Matchek, kept the Croats to a 
boycott of Belgrade, Belgrade could continue to exploit the 
ptimitive enmities of Serb and Croat peasants. But if the 
Croats could be induced to swallow their feelings, and take 
up the Government challenge directly in alliance with the 
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Serb opposition, they could no longer consistently be branded 
as traitors and separatists. On February 7th, not without 
reluctance, Matchek agreed to a coalition with Jovanovitch, 
indeed he accepted the offer of Jovanovitch that his own 
name should head the opposition list. This was a tacit 
recognition of the existing constitution without which it 
would have been difficult for the Regency to attempt con- 
ciliation, for the dead King’s will, which legitimised the 
Regents, also insisted that the constitution should be observed. 
Jovanovitch had reason to suppose that the Regency would 
allow the Matchek list to stand if Matchek would make the 
surrender of heading it. But it must be remembered that 
Matchek and his Croats made a brave decision on February 
7th, a decision to face police cudgels and chicanery, to fight 
in chains against horrible weapons. This decision, as 
Jovanovitch knew, though it was taken for Croatia, may 
have made Yugo-Slavia. The old Serb democratic leader, 
Davidovitch, came in with the new Unified Opposition, and 
so did the Bosnian Moslems under Spaho ; even the followers 
of Prebitchevitch, once savagely centralistic, supported the 
Matchek list. The Slovene clericals decided to abstain, 
but many of them felt sympathetic. The indignant intellec- 
tuals of the universities, who call themselves communist 
to mark their dislike of a régime which subsidises some 
students to spy on the others, supported Matchek hotly. 
Communication between Serbia and Croatia was as difficult 
as the police and peasant parochialism could make it, but 
the germ, at any rate, of perhaps the first spontaneous national 
movement in post-war Yugo-Slavia was there. Prime 
Minister Yevtitch and his colleagues were obviously alarmed. 
They reduced taxes, they declared a moratorium of peasant 
debts, they tried to steal everyone else’s thunder by talking 
of their corporative and co-operative intentions. It was 
hoped that the fascist list of Ljotitch might attract the support 
of many young people who would like drastic talk; in 
Slovenia, where the strength of the clericals arouses propor- 
tionate resentment, Ljotitch was thought to have strong 
support. And yet it became clearer every day that the 
Government was up against one vital opposition movement, 
and against one alone. 
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As May 5th approached many candidates and organisers 
of the Unified Opposition were arrested, and though there 
is no large scale Storm Troop organisation, regular police 
intimidation intensified. One heard of villages in Croatia 
whence all the men had vanished into prison or into the 
mountains, but the women, who could not vote and were 
therefore not worth arresting or beating, were left to stone 
government cars where they could on the sth. Voting was 
open and the Government was bound to win; that meant 
that to vote for Matchek was most probably to lose one’s job, 
while to back the Government was to be in the running for 
the job of paid deputy. The official result has now been 
announced as 1,747,037 for the Government and 1,076,346 
for the Matchek list, with mere handfuls of votes for the 
Ljotitch and Maximovitch lists. These figures have been 
verified, but even the verification carries no weight, and the 
representatives of all three non-governmental lists of the 
National Electoral Board have signed a protest against the 
“ many irregularities ” of May sth, and have indicated quite 
frankly that the result should not be taken seriously. The 
ingenuities of King Alexander’s constitution (of September 
31rd, 1931) involve that these figures result in a Chamber where 
some 300 Government deputies will face some 70 opposi- 
tionals. It will be seen that the proportions in the Chamber 
must be taken even less seriously than the voting. 

The Unified Opposition have in fact every reason to feel 
not merely exasperated, but almost triumphant. Unfortu- 
nately Matchék drew back at the last moment and refused to 
go to Parliament when it met in June. Those 70 deputies 
would have had a magnificent opportunity before them, for 
in the Skuptshina it would be difficult for the police to silence 
them. It is true that the Croats stand for federalism, and it is 
therefore disappointing for them to accept the centralist con- 
stitution by entering the Chamber. But the Government has 
offered to increase the autonomy of the Banovinas, and if the 
Opposition now insisted that this promise be fulfilled, they 
might be able to make themselves very appreciably felt in 
four or five of the nine administrative districts, whose frontiers 
if need be, can be subsequently revised. Dragoljub 
Jovanovitch, by the way, has been triumphantly elected in 
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his native Pirot near the Bulgarian frontier ; already he has 
advanced farther than he had dared to hope, and it now 
remains to be seen whether the forces against which he is 
fighting will prefer to become more ruthless or more 
conciliatory. 

We do not yet know whether the equipment of modern 
governments is capable of crushing out nationalistic 
opposition ; we only know that before 1914 a sentiment like 
Polish nationalism could not be extinguished, least of all by 
the brother Slavs of Russia. It is possible that sheer brutality 
might have stunned Croatia into a coma which proved 
mortal. At the time of the King’s death, it is certain that 
Croat “insularity” had merely hardened. This ominous 
hardening has been arrested through the statesmanship of 
Dragoljub Jovanovitch. In his view all the peasants of the 
Balkans must be helped to realise their community of interest 
against their would-be exploiters ; petty nationalisms prevent 
this realisation because they are exploited by power-lovers, 
militarists, corruptionists, free-masons, foreign capitalists, 
all the gang. Could one, however, marry the vigour of the 
Serb to the more civilised inheritance of the Croat and the 
Slovene in a great socialist agrarian crusade, resisting authority 
might crumble away with rottenness, after the fashion of the 
Romanoffs. The old cultural frontier, which runs across 
present-day Yugo-Slavia, might have been stamped out of 
existence, but in this way it would become a line of creative 
ignition. Today only some 10% of the peasants in Yugo- 
Slavia are co-operatively organised, but by favouring co- 
operative produce, all the peasantry should be drawn into 
co-operative societies to expel the exploiting middle man. 
Jovanovitch would have them keep their individual peasant 
properties, for he considers big collective farms more suitable 
to the great plains of Russia. Hatred of the powers that be 
has combined with Slavonic sentiment to drive many of the 
best young people into a nominal communism which seems 
a little empty in the absence (Slovenia perhaps excepted) of 
an urban proletariat. It will be interesting to see, if the 
great day comes, whether an agrarian socialism will be able 
to dominate the Balkans, or whether a great Balkan extension 
of the U.S.S.R. will take place. 
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DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM IN 
BRITAIN 


By E. F. M. Dursin 
Pes political discussion in Britain today 


centres upon two questions. Can we prevent another 

European War? Can we transfer economic power to 

the state by purely democratic methods? These two 
books! constitute a major contribution to the elucidation of 
the second of the problems, and Dr. Dalton’s work contains 
an important reference to the first. 

Mr. Bassett’s Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy is the 
best contemporary discussion of the limitations and achieve- 
ments of British democratic practice. It establishes by the 
most careful historical and reflective analysis the following 
propositions : 

1. That the success of British Parliamentary institutions 
has not been dependent upon the uninterrupted existence of 
a “ two-party system ” (Chapters II and III). There is there- 
fore no substance in the view that democracy must break 
down because the party groupings have become more complex. 

2. Mr. Bassett then argues that democracy is not a state of 
society but a method of taking decisions about the state of 
society (Chapter IV). Democracy cannot be identified with 
social equality or personal freedom or their opposites, or 
indeed with any general condition of the social order whatever. 
Any form of society is compatible with the method of 
resolving differences within it by discussion, a search for 
agreement, mutual toleration, and freedom of political 
association. It is the method which is the true definition of 
democracy and the most fundamental thing in the political 
constitution of the state. The most important question which 
arises when powerful groups disagree is not what they disagree 
about, but whether or not they can agree as to the method 
by which their disagreement is to be resolved. Mr. Bassett 
unquestionably proves a confusion of mind—or at least of 
terminology—in those who use the term democracy to 
describe their private ideal of society and who fail to apprehend 


1 The Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy. R. Bassett. Macmillan’s. 7s. 6d. 
Practical Socialism for Britain. Hugh Dalton. Rowtledge. 5s. 
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that the only “agreement about fundamentals” which is 
necessary is the agreement not to resort to force in the settle- 
ment of disputes. 

3. Mr. Bassett is not content to define democracy. He 
proceeds to defend it in Chapters V and VI. He here con- 
structs the best defence of political compromise in existence. 
Echoing the words of the Trimmer he shows that the prin- 
ciples of moderation and agreement are not due to the 
weakness of muddleheaded and nerveless politicians, but 
express the fundamental unity of the nation, and are the 
essential requirement of internal political peace. They are 
the embodiment of the sad lesson of history that unrestrained 
faction and civil war leave all questions unsettled and all 
parties, if not defeated, infinitely the poorer in spiritual 
achievement. 

The book concludes with a brilliant and sustained attack 
on those sections of English political opinion which pay lip 
setvice to democracy—especially “true” democracy—but 
pour scorn upon the use of democratic methods and advocate 
policies that could only be carried into effect by a suspension 
of the orderly sequence of General Elections. Mr. Bassett 
demonstrates convincingly that such people, whether they 
confess it or not, are in favour of a dictatorship and the 
suppression of political liberty. For this section alone the 
book is of the utmost importance. In dealing with the honest 
dictatorship parties, Mr. Bassett emphasises the point (pp. 
249-250) that such organisations—both Fascist and Com- 
munist—have no claim to the liberties they propose to 
destroy. Democrats are not required by their principles to 
hand over the reins of government to people who will beat 
them to death. 

Mr. Bassett’s book, as it stands, exhibits in my view a 
serious weakness in two respects. Firstly, it does not really 
meet, as it could do, the Class War analysis of political action 
on its own ground. Mr. Bassett does not state, as he might, 
the double refutation of this religion of the modern world. 
He does not point out with sufficient emphasis the falseness 
of supposing that beyond the level of subsistence human 
beings are purely economic agents or that the record of their 
action—the course of history—is a story of their economic 
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struggles. Nor does he show that even if this were the case 
it would still be illogical to conclude that the road to complete 
political and social freedom must lie through the super- 
session of that form of liberty we have already achieved. I 
would recommend this fundamenta!ly important and widely 
accepted political philosophy for the further exercise of Mr. 
Bassett’s remarkable gifts of historical analysis and dialectical 
invective. 

In the second place there are a number of unsatisfactory 
points in the treatment of political action, Mr. Bassett’s 
assessment of political reality over-emphasises the rational. At 
least he under-estimates the importance of the irrational 
element in human affairs. This understatement appears in 
several parts of the book. Then there is a confusion over 
the problem of leadership in democracy. The gift of a 
leader is not, as Mr. Bassett suggests, to keep the extremist 
elements of his party in check, but to proceed in all matters— 
including the controversial ones—as rapidly as is compatible 
with preventing the revolt of the party’s opponents in the long 
run. Mr. Bassett’s whole treatment of “ speed ” in legislative 
and administrative action is a trifle disingenuous. He safe- 
guards himself with all sorts of saving clauses—stipulating 
that political action may be swift when agreement is general— 
but the real weight of his argument supports the view that 
those of us who are true democrats must be prepared to pay 
a heavy price for liberty in the form of slow change. Nothing 
in my view could be more untrue or more dangerous for 
democracy. Mr. Bassett neglects in his treatment of Planning 
and the case for Socialism both the urgency of the problems 
and the great intricacy of economic legislation. He seems 
blind to the lamentable failure of the social will in England 
since the War. The tragedy has been and still is, not that 
minorities have been driven near to the point of rebellion by 
ruthless speed, but that numberless changes desired by the 
vast majority of the people have been successfully opposed by 
complacent minorities. Democracy cannot hope to survive 
in the modern world unless it can produce parties of deter- 
mination and vision prepared to act rapidly on a wide 
legislative and administrative front without oppression and 
without cruelty. Act they must. Enthusiasm cannot be 
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raised inside party organisations indefinitely and always 
frustrated with dilatoriness and futility. 

The heart of the problem lies here. The difficulty of 
achieving democratic Socialism by peaceful means consists in 
devising a programme for the Labour Party which will fulfil 
three conditions : 

1. It must, at the very least, include a transfer of a 
substantial increase of economic power to the Government, 
otherwise it will represent no real advance towards the 
establishment of a socialist democracy. 

2. It must not provoke the opponents of Socialism to 
appeal to force or frighten them into an uncontrollable 
financial panic. In either case there would be a breakdown in 
the normal processes of peaceful government. 

3. On the other hand it is equally essential that the 
programme of the Labour Party should retain the loyalty of 
a very large proportion of its followers. A strong and united 
patty organisation is essential for the execution of a complex 
programme. Unless some platform can be found which will 
fulfil the last two conditions the possibility of a peaceful 
transition to a social democracy has already gone. Neither the 
possibility of preserving democracy nor achieving Socialism 
has necessarily disappeared, but the establishment of the one 
by the other will be impossible. But if any programme 
can be discovered which will not drive the Opposition into 
armed revolt nor the rank and file of the Labour Party into 
the arms of the Communists, the problem of the peaceful 
transition has been solved. For the transfer of economic 
power to the Government is the first condition, but in my 
own view the only condition, of ultimate success. 

It is with this analysis in mind that the reader should turn 
to Practical Socialism for Britain. \t is a unique book among 
recent publications. It is the only book in existence which 
contains a careful, sober and highly persuasive defence of the 
broad principles of the policy of the Labour Party as set forth 
in the official document, “ For Socialism and Peace.” The 
proposals for action defended by Dr. Dalton can be classified 
under four heads : 

1. He proposes the very rapid reform of the machinery of 
legislation by the time-tabling of the Government’s legislative 
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programme for the whole of the session, the simplification of 
bills, and the freeing of certain days to enable the committee 
stage of several bills to be taken at once. In addition he 
proposes the election of a small salaried Second Chamber by a 
First Chamber and an age limit for Parliamentary candidates 
(of 65) and for Cabinet Ministers (of 70). The Second 
Chamber becomes a useful ew for wise but aged 
professional politicians. By those means the output of 
legislation could be greatly increased. (Part II.) 

2. With the decks cleared for action in this way the 
Government should proceed to the socialisation of a number 
of basic industries—transport, power, coal, armaments, iron 
and steel, and a gradual acquisition of Jand (Part IIT)—and to 
the use of the power so obtained to control and direct 
industrial development, to raise investment in the basic 
industries, and to carry out geographical planning (Part V). 
Nationalisation is to be accompanied by “ fair ” compensation 
(Chapter XVIII) and associated with the representation 
of the workers on the Board of Control by ministerial selection 
after consultation with the Trade Unions (pp. 163-164). 

3. Power over financial affairs is to be sought through the 
nationalisation of the Bank of England (Chapter X XI), the 
control of the quantity (Chapter XXII) and direction (Chapter 
XXV) of long term investment through the machinery of a 
National Investment Board, but only of the Joint Stock Banks 
if they refuse to co-operate with the Government (p. 237). 

4. The approach to equality is to be begun during the 
first period of office of the Labour Government, (a) in the 
early stages, by the extension of the social services in obvious 
ways as rapidly as a Budget balanced on Current Account will 
permit (Chapter XXV), and (b) in the later stages of the 
Government’s life, by a most ingenious scheme of acquiring 
property at inheritance in exchange for terminable annuities 
(PP. 341-343). ay 

It is impossible to do justice in a short review to the 
cateful reasoning with which Dr. Dalton seeks to establish 
his conclusions. The discussions of Parliamentary Reform 
and geographical planning are masterpieces of clear 
exposition and persuasive argument. ‘The proposals are 
limited, definite and practicable. The book, indeed, conveys 
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in every chapter the sense of a mind acquainted with the 
detail of legislative and administrative action—aware of its 
possibilities and its limitations. In this repect it exhibits a 
sharp and welcome difference from the arm-chair legislative 
“ plans ” of which recent books on this subject have been full. 
It is the most responsible and therefore the most persuasive 
book on political programmes yet published. 

I am not concerned so much with the detail of these 
proposals. No one will agree with all that Dr. Dalton 
suggests. Certainly Ido not. The more important question 
is whether a programme of this type offers a solution to the 
general problem of peaceful transition. Does it fulfil the 
three conditions laid down above? In my view there can 
be no question that it does. 

It undoubtedly fulfils the first criterion. There will be a 
substantial transfer of economic power to the Government 
if half these proposals are carried through. There will even 
be a programme of purely equalitarian measures in the 
Governments first period of office. The programme is 


1JIn particular I disagree with Dr. Dalton on two important technical points : 

(a) I think that he greatly under estimates the significance of the Joint Stock 
Banks to a Socialist Government and of short term credit to an expansionist 
programme. Dr. Dalton says: (p. 231) 

“In the execution of a Socialist financial policy the role of short term credits 
from the banks is less important than is sometimes supposed. It has been one of 
the faults of capitalist finance to rely too much on short term credit. Some of 
our basic industries and services, such as transport, have no need for short term 
credit at all... .” 

This is scarcely the point. Banks are not wanted merely to transmit voluntary 
saving from the public to industry or to finance long term investment. Their active 
co-operation is required to prevent panics and to press up the volume of funds available 
for the transaction of monetary business. I cannot believe that a Socialist Government 
is safe from financial panic with the Bank of England alone. It must at least control 
the foreign exchange activities of the Joint Stock Banks. Nor do I see how the 
success of an expansionist programme can be guaranteed without a control of their 
liquidity and security policies. It is true that control is important while ownership 
isnot. The real question at this point is not whether control is necessary but whether 
it can be obtained without ownership. Dr. Dalton does not disprove the necessity 
for ownership. 

(o) Again in Chapter XXIV on “ The Nature and Objects of Economic 
Planning,”’ I believe that Dr. Dalton comes to the wrong conclusion about the 
significance of price theory in a Planned Economy. The theory of value 
constructed by economists has been used as an argument against Planning. Used 
in this way it is an important but invalid argument. But I do not see that Dr. 
Dalton establishes in the least that the guidance of prices is not of fundamental 
importance in securing an important kind of economic freedom. The freedom 
to obtain goods in the most preferred relation to each other is a freedom that 
should be denied to no person and no society. Why should it be? It is inde- 
pendent of the distribution of income and the size of income. It is more 
important to the poor than to the rich. What conceivable reason can there be 
on the grounds of democracy or socialism for destroying this liberty ? 
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plainly a step towards socialism. It is also compatible with 
the second principle. This programme, though repugnant 
to the Right, could not press them to the point of armed 
revolt. The provision of compensation which is just between 
individuals and only expropriates future generations, makes 
certain of that. The programme may not avoid a financial 
panic, but a panic is the easiest thing in the world to control 
if the correct administrative steps are taken—as we have just 
seen in America. The only point of doubt lies in the third 
criterion. Will it retain the enthusiasm of the greater part of 
the Labour Party? It is not a spectacular programme. On 
the other hand the experiences of 1929-1931 so discouraged 
Utopian expectations in the patty that I cannot help thinking 
that it will accept willingly any Government which begins 
with a vigorous attempt to transfer power to the state. If 
reasonable opinion is united within the party on a programme 
of determined but moderate socialisation, I believe that the 
Labour Party can be inspirited by it. 

Will such a programme be implemented by the party ? 
There is the rub. Dr. Dalton’s book makes it clear, once and for 
all, that the difficulty does not lie in programme building. A suitable 
programme can be constructed. But has the party come to 
possess the intellectual equipment and the spiritual force to 
carry it through ? Or is it also infected with the empty heart 
and shaken will which has characterised our national life 
since the dark days of war and during this restless “‘ peace ” ? 

These questions bring into high relief the historical failure 
of the Socialist League. There is nothing wrong with the 
Labour Party’s programme. The only alternative to it is the 
use of a half-baked Marxian jargon and the elaboration of 
revolutionary proposals without the organisation of revolu- 
tionary force. That is a sickening intellectual spectacle. But 
there was a great opportunity—and perhaps there still is— 
for an independent socialist body to arm the party with 
intellectual geo 9 and emotional force behind a pro- 
gramme with which all serious democratic socialists can agree. 
Research and education—those were and still are the needs 
of the party. But that work has not been performed by the 
League. Instead it has frittered away its opportunity in the 
preparation of contrary programmes on home and foreign 
policy that can be riddled and sunk with intellectual criticism. 
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THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


By Ernst TOLLER 


N January 30th, 1933, Adolf Hitler, the leader 

of the National-socialist German Workers Party 

became Chancellor of Germany. At the same 

time the Reichstag election was fixed for March 
sth, 1933. 

A week before the election, on February 27th, the 
Reichstag building was burned out. That same night the 
leaders of the Communist Party, numerous intellectuals, 
social democrats, pacifists and liberals were arrested. 

After the election came a fierce campaign of terrorism by 
the partisans of the National-socialist Party who hitherto 
had exercised comparative réstraint in order to lull the 
watchfulness of the distrustful to sleep. 

The universal terror was everywhere carried out suddenly 
and methodically. Private residences were invaded. Trade 
Union buildings were raided, men were dragged out of their 
houses, taken to the notorious Nazi barracks and there ill- 
treated and often even killed. 

The campaign against the Jews which had already begun 
before March sth, reached its climax on Boycott Day, April 
Ist, 1933. 

Concentration camps were established in Germany, and 
they were soon as crowded out as the prisons. The motives 
which constituted the grounds for this persecution were 
political, religious, racial and very often purely private 
motives of revenge. Ill-treatment and indescribable tortures 
were, and still are, the order of the day in the concentration 
camps. The penal legislation which pteviously had only 
been applied to violent efforts at political revolution, was now 
turned against everyone who did not stand in complete 
submission behind the new government and its methods. 
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All parties but the National-socialist party were dissolved. 
Every free expression of opinion that was not in accordance 
with Nazi ideas was declared illegal and severely punished. 

Against the Jews special legislation was introduced and 
their freedom of movement was restricted. They were 
driven out of all public positions and most rigidly confined 
in their sphere of economic and political activity. The 
political and religious persecution of pacifists, democrats, 
catholics, communists, social democrats and Jews led to the 
flight of many refugees. 

According to the estimate of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, about 80,000 persons have left Germany. 


These ate in exile: 


Jews wes nee wee wee 60-65, 000 
Social democrats ‘ois ws  §—6,000 

Communists si ott ins 6—8,000 
Pacifists and democrats ie 2,000 
Catholics ... am mre ee 1,000 
For various reasons... ons 2,000 


In these figures the refugees from the Saar, who number 
about 4,000, are not taken into consideration. (These 
refugees are in a relatively better position, since by a decision 
of the League of Nations they have been placed under the care 
of the Nansen Committee.) 


These 80,000 refugees are distributed as follows : 
28,000 in Palestine 
6,000 in the U.S.A. 
5,000 in South America 
soo in South Africa. 
The remainder are in various countries. 


In Europe there are at the present time some 25,000 
German refugees. They are distributed approximately as 
follows : 
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ee ee 0s ED 
England ... oo “an oes sss 2,500 
Holland ... _ ‘ne si wes 2,000 
Czechoslovakia _ as —— 
Balkan countries én _ ws 1,500 
Italy eve ss eee one w+. 1,100 
Spain... ie see sie sss 1,000 
Austria ... en ‘i one sss 900 
Belgium jas mn ose a @e 
Scandinavia iia as wie wes 1,000 
U.S.S.R. ... wae ase «s+ 1,000 


When one considers that the number of refugees who 
fled from Russia was 1,000,000, and the number of Italian 
refugees who fled from Fascism amounted to 800,000, and 
that for all these people an arrangement was found which 
assured them their lives and work, then it must be admitted 
that despite the changed economic circumstances, despite 
the crisis which affects many of the hospitable countries, 
some solution should be found for the German refugees. 

Let us consider first the development of the refugee 
problem in one country—in France. 

The maximum number of refugees in France at one and 
the same time amounted to 35,000. 

The Jewish Assistance Committee states that never more 
than 5,000 emigrés have been simultaneously supported. 
To assist the refugees a sum of 16,000,000 francs was collected, 
of which 9,000,000 francs came from French sources and the 
remainder from English and American organisations. The 
official report states that Baron Rothschild alone contributed 
a third of the amount obtained in France. 

The whole sum of 16,000,000 francs came back to the profit 
of French national economy. The German refugees have, 
it is estimated, spent about 450 million francs in France during 
the last two years. They have invested some 250 million 
francs in French concerns. 
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A very considerable number of German refugees have 
already left France—in particular those emigrés who 
belonged to the more well-to-do classes, or to the ranks of 
economic of artistic specialists. It was precisely these people 
who entered the country with great sympathy for France, 
but who were driven by bureaucratic measures to continue 
their wandeting. 

In this way France lost much important and valuable 
skill. 

From time to time there have been in Paris many refugee 
medical specialists of world renown, important film artists, 
representatives of the world-famous Leipzig fur-trade, of 
the German ready-made tailoring trade and of the diamond 
trade. 

Now the wholesale manufacture of the German ready- 
made tailoring trade has moved to Amsterdam and London. 
A number of important specialist manufactures that the 
German refugees wished to establish in France have now 
been opened in Holland. The fur-trade has been transferred 
to London. 

According to Dutch statistics no less than 4,500 Dutch 
workers have been directly or indirectly employed as a result 
of the activities of German refugees. And this is avowedly 
additional work which has been given by German refugees. 

Drawing up the profit and loss account of the refugee 
movement in France, it will be found that the financial charge 
amounts at the most to 9 or 10 million francs. Against this 
must be set the money brought by German refugees to France 
and that sent to them by relatives and friends in other countries. 
If one considers not only the purely financial side, but also 
that of national economy, then the picture is still more 
favourable. 

All the sums collected in France and abroad have, as I 
have already mentioned, gone to benefit French economy. 
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It is estimated that altogether a sum of 450 million francs 
has been spent by the refugees in France from their own 
means. This is in addition to the sums collected for the 
emigtés by charity, which also were spent in France. 

The criticisms which I have made of the methods of 
French bureaucracy should not under any circumstances 
be regarded as minimising the feeling of gratitude which the 
German refugees cannot but feel for France. 

France has been, apart from Czechoslovakia, the only 
country which has given admission without any difficulty, 
often even in the absence of identity papers. France has 
also given the emigrés the greatest freedom of movement 
within the country. 

Refugees who possess the financial means, can, as 2 result 
of the free economic principles which rule in France, establish 
businesses and trading concerns, in contradistinction to 
Switzerland, for instance, where these possibilities do not 
exist. That emigrés have, owing to ignorance of the French 
laws, lost large sums which they had invested in France, is 
not the fault of the French Government. 

The total situation of the German refugees in France is, 
however, not satisfactory at the present. This is partly 
because decisions, dating from the beginning of the 19th 
century, still apply to emigrés. 

Officials have hitherto always been ready to take res- 
ponsibility and decide according to their sense of justice. 
But as a result of the recent political scandals, officials hesitate 
to give on their own responsibility decisions which they fear 
may be wrongly judged in some later public proceedings. 

So, of late, everything has been done according to the 
letter of the law. And that is hard and unyielding. 

I will give a concrete example. 

An emigré had lived for two years in Paris. He had 
invested several million francs in a number of enterprises 
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useful to French industry. Suddenly he received notice to 
leave. Reason: He had come to France with a transit visa. 
Despite this he had been allowed to stay. But it had suddenly 
appeared that he had received a carte d’identité, although 
people with transit visas should not be given permits to stay. 

Naturally the emigrés without means suffer terribly from 
these irregularities. Two examples may illustrate what the life 
of those poor refugees looks like. The cases are taken from a 
report of the Medical Assistance Committee for refugee 
children. : “Family R. Stateless. Political Refugee. Tailor. 
The man had the identity card and regular earnings. He isa 
Jew, the wife a catholic. They have a nice and sensible, 
but bodily very frail girl of 13. A year ago they took a 
helpless little refugee child, little Jeanette K., whose father 
was put into prison in the night of the Reichstag’s fire, and is 
still in concentration camp (Papenburg) and whose mother 
has absolutely broken down and is unable to bring the child 
up. Last week the man got the dreaded order of expulsion 
in spite of his having obtained regu/ar papers in the meantime. 
He is forbidden to work, and what is worse he does not 
know where to go. There is not only the danger that this 
fine and sympathetic family will be ruined, but also that 
little Jeannette will lose her kind foster parents. Family K. 
Stateless, five children. The man, who was a craftsman in 
Germany, earned good wages there. He is strong and tall. 
At first he had quite a nice income by working in the market 
buildings. Now he has got the order to leave the country 
and through this he has lost the possibility to support his 
family. No state will take the family. Up till now the man 
has been very sensible. But now he is in a dreadful state of 
mind. The other day he raged in the office of the National 
Committee. He smashed the windows and asked that the 
police might be called in. One did not want to do it. But 
he begged and cried and raged so terribly. Finally the police 
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came. He begged on his knees to take him into prison, to 
send him and his family somewhere else, as he is not allowed 
to earn his living here and cannot exist any longer, he wanted 
to work for them, he could not see them starving. He was 
put into prison. After his release a few hours later he went 
to police headquarters. There he begged to be imprisoned 
and expelled. They let him go. Then he came to our 
office and sobbed for an hour. We could do nothing for 
him—just give him a little to eat....” The Aryan emigrés 
and those whose grandmothers have a few drops of Jewish 
blood are very much worse off than the Jews. There is a 
certain lack of solidarity among the Christians. In recent 
months even entirely political refugees have received notice 
to leave, although they have given no cause for blame. 

It must, however, be emphasised that the French authori- 
ties have always upheld the principle of the right of asylum, 
that in no case must the emigrés be driven back to their own 
country. And it must also be emphasised that not a single 
case is known in which the French authorities have agreed 
to extradition proposals of the German Government, not even 
in apparently criminal cases. 

In all cases the French Government had considered as 
sufficient information that the criminal offences had been 
only invented in order to get political emigrés back into the 
power of the German Government. 

But the situation of the emigrés is not made any happier 
by their being driven out into other European countries. 
Often the new country sends the emigrés back to France. 

Cases are known to me of emigrés being smuggled into 
Belgium at night by the French police, and then during the 
day being smuggled back into France by the Belgian police. 
And this tragic farce is repeated again and again. 

The greatest hardship for the destitute emigrés consists 
in the refusal of the labour-permit. 
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One cannot expect France to allow her national economy 
to be damaged for the benefit of emigrés. But it must be 
emphasised that it is a question of relatively such a small 
number of people that to give them a productive position 
would not mean any burden on French industry. 

The position of German emigrés in France I have 
thoroughly studied with the assistance of experts. On the 
basis of these investigations, I submitted to the French 
Government the following proposals : 

1. The political and other emigrés whose position is 
clearly defined should receive labour-permits without excessive 
difficulty. Perhaps the following proposal could be con- 
sidered: that in those enterprises where the capital invested 
is either wholly or partially emigré capital, a third of the 
employees should be chosen from the emigrés. 

2. Exact definition of the term “ political emigré.” 

3. Emigrés for religious and racial reasons to have the 
same status as with political refugees, if they have been found 
to have given up relations with the present German regime. 

4. In dubious cases the decision to rest with a committee 
before which the refugee must appear, assisted by a French 
lawyer. If the committee or the defence demands it, the 
testimony of trustworthy emigrés, selected by the “ League 
for the Rights of Man” and by the German Committee, 
must be considered. 

5. Cancellation of papers which have been issued, 
in the case of activities against the laws of the country or 
of interference in the politics of the host-country. This 
latter case to be exactly defined in law. 

6. Cancellation of the labour-permit in any case in which 
wages do not correspond to the Trade Union scale. 

7. Facilities for naturalisation for the emigrés and their 
children, whether political, religious or racial. Recently 
naturalised persons to have the opportunity, if capable, of 
occupying certain posts under certain conditions. 
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8. Certain prominent emigrés to be nominated as sureties 
and their advice to be heard in doubtful cases. 

The newspaper “ Ocwvre”’ was the first paper to publish 
my appeal, together with the following editorial by 
Monsieur Piot, the chief editor : 

“Tt is certain that France cannot at the moment expel 
the political emigrés who have no means of supporting 
themselves. To do so would be against her traditional 
hospitality. They cannot be allowed to starve, but on the 
other hand our own unemployed have to be protected. 

A clear distinction must also be made between undesirable 
elements and genuine political emigrés. Some agreement 
ought to be reached which would provide a desirable condition 
of affairs for the emigrés as well as for our own country. 
Therefore the proposals of Ernst Toller should be discussed, 
and sympathetically.” 

My proposals are based on concrete economic facts. I do 
not wish to appeal to sympathy, but to the sense of justice and 
fairness which I believe to be deeply implanted in England. 

I have begun the preliminary work for a plan for England 
similar to that which I submitted to the French Government, 
and for which I obtained the assent and the help of the French 
“ League for the Rights of Man,” the French Trade Unions, 
and various public men, ranging from the extreme Right to 
the extreme Left. 

In England the situation of the German emigrés is by no 
means as desperate as it is in France. 

In this country there are about 2,500 refugees, of whom 
200 to 300 are absolutely destitute, and are supported by the 
vatious committees. About £600,000, or according to other 
estimates, about {1,000,000 of emigré capital has been 
invested in England. At least 3,000 British workers have 
been employed by German emigré capital. 
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There are living here a large number of distinguished 
scholars, of whom Passing Show says : 

“ This country has received a preponderating number of 
exiled savants. No less than 178 German scholars have 
obtained either temporary or permanent posts in English 
universities. They are not merely a gain to the intellectual 
life of the country, for the expense of their support will be 
far exceeded by the usefulness of their valuable work.” 

Passing Show mentions a number of examples, among them 
being Professor Polyani, one of the greatest chemists in the 
world. He is working at present at Manchester University. 
He is conducting experiments with the substance known as 
“heavy water,” of which one teaspoonful costs £400. He 
has worked out a new process which permits of experiments 
with minute quantities. 

A woman porcelain worker from Dresden is experimenting 
with colours and glazes for pottery. Already certain of her 
recent discoveries have enabled the British pottery industry 
to profit to the extent of tens of thousands of pounds. 
Passing Show indicates how the exiling of German actors, 
writers and producers has made London a film centre and a 
film exporting city almost on a level with Hollywood. In 
England too, numerous new industries which did not exist 
here before have been established. Pa-sing Show’s conclu- 
sion is that the admission of the refugees has resulted in a 
clear profit for England. It is submitted that, generous 
though the British authorities have been in admitting fugitives 
from racial and political persecution from Germany, the 
exceptional situation calls for exceptional measures, and that 
certain facilities might be granted without impairing in any 
way the conditions prevailing on the home labour market. 

It is suggested in particular that : 

(1) A further number of permits to work should be 
gtanted, up to 300, after careful examination of each 
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application and with the condition that persons employed 
respect the established regulations of the country. 

(2) A refugee whose period of permit has expired, 
or is about to expire, whether he is stateless or has 
entered for a temporary visit, shall not, on that account, 
be refused prolongation of a permit to stay in the 
country, if he has not committed any offence or interfered 
in British political affairs ; 

(3) Requests of individual refugees for admission 
to Great Britain, or permits to stay, or prolongation of 
such permits be examined with special leniency, when 
it is proved that the applicants are not likely to become 
public charges and cannot safely return to Germany. 

It is believed that these modest measures would alleviate 
the difficulties of the refugees who have nothing but their 
despair and their hopelessness, and would relieve the strain 
on the resources of the private organisations. 

I am glad to be able to say that my proposals have been 
regarded as a basis for a solution of the problem by all the 
committees which have so far given outstanding assistance 
to the German refugees, by different churches and by a number 
of public men of all political parties. Iam, of course, aware 
that my proposals could only supply a partial solution. 

Nevertheless, even this partial solution is urgently wanted. 
The uncertainty of existence of the refugees, their hunger 
and despair hold many dangers for weak characters. The 
Wesemann case, the espionage cases in France, the suicide 
of Dora Fabian and Mathilde Wurm are proof enough of 
this. 

When people face starvation, then those whose characters 
are not strong enough become either traitors to their comrades 
or a danger to the country that had taken them in—that 
is, spies. And many a useful man has preferred death to a 
life full of humiliation and anxiety. 
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Several hundred destitute and despairing refugees in 
France could be helped, if people who would help could 
be found to finance their support for a little while. I under- 
stand the Paris Emigration Association Hjcem is ready to 
prepare the emigration overseas of these refugees and to bear 
the whole travelling cost. These people must be supported 
till the day of their departure. That is, in plain language, 
saved from starvation. Where are the friends of humanity 
who will undertake this relatively small charge at once? 

The real task meanwhile lies with the League of Nations. 
There is nothing in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which deals directly with the aid of refugees; but the 
humanitarian action of the League has been based upon 
Article 23 (a) of the Covenant, which prescribes that ; 
“‘ Members of the League will endeavour to secure and main- 
tain fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women 
and children, both in their own countries and in all countries 
to which their commercial and industrial relations extend.” 

In 1921 the International Red Cross, having realised the 
impossibility of solving by itself the problem of the million 
refugees who had fled from Russia, applied to the League. 

The most courageous advocate of the refugees was 
Fritjof Nansen. With admirable, selfless passion this great 
European took up their plight. 

The League of Nations appointed Nansen High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. This office he held with absolute 
mastery until his death in 1930, and devoted himself uncon- 
ditionally to this work. 

The League of Nations’ Commissioner had two tasks : 

(a) To regulate the legal status of a mass of people 
who had no nationality ; 
() To assist them to find permanent homes and work. 

In 1923 some 300,000 Armenians who had been 
rendered homeless and deprived of their nationality by the 
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Turks were put under his care. Later were added a number 
of Eastern Christians, Chaldaeans, Assyrians, etc. 

The chief task of the Commissioner was to provide the 
refugees with identity papers and to domicile them in other 
countries. The Nansen Passport was created and recognised 
by the sixteen signatory powers. 

The recent wave of refugees from Germany has presented 
the League of Nations with new problems. 

In 1933, on the proposal of the Dutch delegate to the 
League, a High Commissionership for German Refugees was 
established. But as the Nazi delegates raised objections this 
High Commissionership could not be placed directly under 
the League. This means that the High Commissioner has 
the title but not the powers nor the importance of a League 
Commissioner. The High Commissioner receives no kind 
of financial aid from the League of Nations, and the work 
must be supported by privately contributed means. This is 
naturally an impossible state of affairs. 

After Nansen’s death the League of Nations decided to 
abolish Nansen’s post. But in view of the new movement 
of refugees it would be necessary for the League not merely 
to revoke its decision, but to extend considerably the sphere 
of activity of the post. A central office must be established 
at the League which will deal with refugees from every 
country, and whose task it will be to provide these people 
with the necessary papers and the opportunity of rebuilding 
their lives anew. This office should also look after the 
interest of the stateless persons, who, even if they are not 
refugees, find themselves in an extremely difficult position, 
especially on account of their lack of prospects. 

The German and Spanish refugees (as also numbers 
from vatious other countries) who do not possess Nansen 
Passports must receive them. In addition the bureaucratic 
difficulties which still stand in the way of those who do hold 
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such passports must be removed by a voluntary agreement 
of the signatory powers. 

Many public figures, particularly in England, among 
them being Lord Cecil, support an extension of the sphere 
of activity of the League of Nations and a reorganisation 
of the whole system. 

One ought to consider, whether a State should have the 
unlimited right to expel its citizens and to confiscate their 
fortunes and their belongings. Because a great many 
emigrants who have been deprived of all their means by the 
German Government, would otherwise not have become a 
burden of the other States. 

If we admit that the rights of the individual may be 
limited when they interfere with the rights of the community, 
so the rights of a single nation ought to be limited by the 
League of Nations whenever national rights interfere with 
the rights of the community of nations. Not only are 
material goods confiscated, but also benefits from social 
and old age insurances. The people affected by these 
“ confiscations ” have paid throughout their lives part of 
their income towatds these insurances. 

Here is a weighty task waiting for the League of Nations. 

The refugee question is not an isolated problem. It 
is not a “ Jewish,” not a “ Christian,” not a “ political ” 
question. It is only a part of the whole struggle for the 
victory of humanity over barbarism and the persecution of 
opinion. If today we cannot defend freedom, human dignity 
and humanity, then all benevolent donations and assistance, 
however well-meant, are in vain. 

The world has had the example of the Marranos and the 
Huguenots. We honour the nations which gave them 
hospitality not merely because they were human, but also 
because they had foresight. 
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CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
HousInec. 


N the last issue of The Political Quarterly some pages 
Tess devoted to an analysis of the Housing volume of 

the Census of 1931. This volume is so rich in interesting 

data that it was possible only to discuss those relating to 
families. It is now proposed to take note of some of the 
more important facts which emerge in relation to houses. 
Up to and including 1901 the census gave figures for “‘ houses” 
which were not further analysed, although “ houses ” 
included a heterogenous collection of structures of every 
size and put to every purpose. In 1911 for the first time 
“houses ” were classified. In 1921 a definition was framed 
of the “ structurally separate dwelling” which means any 
room or group of rooms used for habitation and having 
its own front door whether that opens to the street or to a 
landing. The collection of data is now limited to 
“ dwellings ” thus defined. In addition, note has always 
been taken of the dwellings which were unoccupied on the 
night of the census. In 1901 and 1931 unoccupied dwellings 
were classified into furnished (and therefore presumably only 
temporarily vacant) and unfurnished (and therefore presum- 
ably tenantless and available for occupation). It is thus 
possible to compile Table 1. 

The last column in the Table first deserves attention. 
It will be seen that 6.7 per cent. of “ houses” were vacant 
in 1901 of which 3°9 were tenantless. It would therefore 
seem that the figures for previous years which relate similarly 
to “ houses ” must be reduced to a similar degree, in order to 
ascertain the percentage of available empty houses. In 1931, 
when the figures related to “ dwellings,” 2.9 per cent. were 
vacant of which 1.7 wete tenantless. Therefore for 1911 
and 1921, when the figures also relate to dwellings, a reduction 
of about 1.2 must be made for this purpose. Bearing this 
in mind a picture of the history of housing during the last 
130 years begins to unfold itself. There was a shortage of 
houses at the beginning of the nineteenth century not unlike 
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that which we are experiencing. This was gradually overcome 
by the intense building activity of the first four decades ; 
the percentage of vacant houses rises after 1811 and reaches 
its highest point in 1881. Then there is a turn of the tide ; 
the tendency is distinctly towards a decline in the percentage 
of vacants, and finally comes the intense shortage of 1921. 
The position in 1931 is hardly changed. This is so in spite 
of the fact that the absolute increase in dwellings (1,421,000) 
during this decade was 60 per cent. in excess of that for any 
ptevious decade. But the intercensal increase referred to 
existing dwellings (17.8 per cent.), and, though high, has 
been twice exceeded (1821-1831 and 1831-41). If this index 
of housing is taken in conjunction with the index which is 
provided by the next column (obtained by referring inter- 
censal housing increase to population), we get the impression 
that the housing effort of the last decade was approximately 
equal in intensity to that which overcame the shortage a 


century ago. 











TABLE I. 
HABITATIONS: ENGLAND AND WALES, 1801-1931 
Year Total Number | Intercensal Increase Percentage of 
Uninhabited 
Houses | Dwellings} per per 1,000 to Total 
(thou|sands) cent. |of population 
at beginning 
of period 
1801 1,633 3.5 
-II 1,849 13.2 24 2.8 
—21 2,158 16.7 30 3.2 
-31 | 2,601 20.5 37 4.6 
—41 | 3,117 19.8 37 5.6 
—§1 | 3,432 10.1 20 4:5 
-61 | 3,924 14.3 27 4-7 
-71 | 4,520 15.2 30 5.8 
-81 5,218 15.4 31 7-4 
-gI 5,824 11.6 23 6.4 
1901 | 6,710 15.2 31 6.7 (3.9 tenantless) 
11 | 7,550 7,691 12.5 26 5.6 
21 7,979 3-7 8 2.7 
31 9,400 17.8 38 2.9 (1.7 tenantless) 
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There is one puzzling feature of these returns. The 
Ministry of Health records the building of about 1,616,000 
new houses during the decade. A considerable but unknown 
addition to the number of new dwellings has also been made 
by the conversion of houses into flats. But the net increase 
in dwellings is only 1,421,000. There are no figures for 
demolitions other than those of slum houses which account 
merely for a few thousand. It seems that an unexpectedly 
large number of dwellings have vanished either by demolition 
apart from slum clearance or by conversion to other uses. 

Figures for the size of dwellings as measured by the 
number of tooms show the predominance of the four and 
five roomed type of house which now accounts for over 
half of the total. A comparison with 1921 makes it clear 
with what speed both the larger and smaller types are dis- 
appearing. We are, indeed, rapidly advancing towards the 
time when everyone will live in a small villa. 


TABLE Ii. 
SIZE OF DWELLINGS PER 1,000. 





Number of Rooms per Dwelling 


























Year I to 3 4 OF § 6 to 8 9 and over 
192I .. 169 487 286 58 
193I .. 154 526 274 46 

| 





The average size of an occupied dwelling in rooms is 
5.05 for the whole country. When the figure is further 
analysed some interesting facts are disclosed. The average 
size is greater in rural than in urban areas, and this is so in 
spite of the fact that in Greater London the average size 
(5.63) is well above that for the whole country. The 
explanation is that in other county boroughs and other urban 
ateas outside Greater London the average size is notably 
below that for the country as a whole, being 4.82 for the 
former and 4.94 for the latter. When attention is shifted 
from ateas classified as urban or rural to areas classified by 
geographical regions, it is found that in the Northern Region 
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(including Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Yorkshire and Lancashire) the average size 
is only 4.51. In the Midlands, East, Welsh, South West and 
South East Regions the figures are 4.99, 5.25, §.31, 5.42 
and 5.54 respectively. In Durham and Northumberland 
considered alone the figure is only 3.97. The most interesting 
fact which emerges from the line of enquiry is the small 
average size of the dwelling in the Northern region of the 
country; since this region is highly urbanised, the urban 
figure for the whole county is thereby depressed. 

The Report ends with an attempt to measure housing needs 
in the immediate future. This important argument may be 
followed step by step. (1) The first step is to forecast the 
population in 1941. It is assumed that there are no migration 
movements ; deaths are then subtracted and births added. 
Births are put at 580,000 per annum, the number registered 
in 1933. Much could be said about this last assumption, 
which is on the high side ; but differencies of opinion are of 
little importance up to 1941 since the children to be born 
between now and then will not affect the number of families, 
and it is the number of families which governs housing needs. 
(2) The next step is to estimate the number of families in 1941. 
A thorough review of the factors at work leads to the assump- 
tion that between 1931 and 1941 there will be a 9 per cent. 
increase in families as against a 2.6 per cent. increase in 
population. This gives 11,150,000 families in 1941, and a 
table is added showing their probable distribution by size. 
(3) But in the past all families have not had dwellings to 
themselves. Applying to the assumed families of 1941 the 
proportion of sharing families in 1931 we get 2,207,000 sharing 
families in 1941. (4) Thus we get an anticipated increase 
of 917,000 families, of which 259,000 will be sharing families 
and 658,000 families each requiring a separate dwelling. 
But since in 1931 sharing families were housed at 2.3 per 
dwelling and since no sharing family can be housed at less 
than 2 per dwelling, we find that in 1941 sharing families 
will requite 113,000 new dwellings and non-sharing families 
658,000 new dwellings—a total of 771,000 new houses. 

This calculation, _ Site: is founded on the assumption 
that the population of 1941 will be housed on the standards 
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of 1931. This is, of course, fully recognised in the Report 
which goes on to consider other factors which come into 
view when housing improvement is taken into account. 
(5) Housing conditions cannot be satisfactory unless there is 
—— propottion of vacant houses to permit of mobility. 

is may require 200,000 new dwellings in addition to the 
indispensable 771,000. (6) Then there are the bad houses 
which are due for destruction. The Report puts 300,000 new 
dwellings as required to house those dispossessed by slum 
clearance schemes. (7) Again new houses are required to 
teplace those converted to other uses, and against this there 
is a set-off due to subdivision of existing houses. Another 
100,000 is allowed on this score. (8) Finally new houses are 
requited to house separately these sharing families which 
are overcrowded or which would prefer separate dwellings 
if they were available, and in this manner a desired total of 
1,700,000 new dwellings between 1931 and 1941 is reached. 
Since 800,000 new houses have been built in the first three 
and a half years since the census, this rate of building should 
permit “the clearance of the slums and the restoration of 
pre-war sufficiency in general ” well before 1941. 

When considering this very able and valuable review 
of the situation, no objection can be raised against the first 
part of the argument which gives a total of 771,000 new 
dwellings. The second part is of necessity far less exact. 
It may be the official view that there are only 300,000 slum 
houses and that, when they have been demolished, slum 
clearance will be complete. Many people acquainted with 
housing conditions will refuse to allow any pause until at 
least a million of the worst houses have gone. Then no 
allowance is made for the abatement of overcrowding except 
among sharing families and slum dwellers. The argument 
is put forward that “ the relief of overcrowding need not in 
itself involve an increase in the total number of dwellings 
requited.” This is true theoretically, but it may well be 
doubted whether it will work out so in practice. The 
conclusion of the Report is thus perhaps unduly optimistic, 
and it does not of course touch upon the most difficult of 
all housing problems, the location of houses or town and 
country planning. But whatever may be said by way of 
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comment of criticism, it remains true that the country owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Registrar-General for this very able 
and interesting analysis. 

A. M. Carr-Saunpgrs. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 

THE New Po.tsH CONSTITUTION—THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROBLEM IN GREECE 


HE new Constitution of Poland—promulgated a 

| short time ago—is a curious document and one that 

is very characteristic of the state of mind ruling at 

present in Europe. Last year in the absence of the 

opposition parties, the Polish Chamber passed the bill 

revising the constitution; it went to the Senate and there 

the process of revision was temporarily held up. After a 

considerable interval of time the Senate voted the bill and the 
new constitution has just entered into force. 

In earlier Surveys I have studied recent changes in certain 
European constitutions, changes which are all based on the 
reinforcement of the executive power, on the liquidation of 
the parliamentary system and on the introduction of an 
authoritarian régime. The new Polish constitution belongs 
to the group of authoritarian constitutions. When the 
bill was under discussion this appeared in the Polish press : 

Polish thought, as interpreted by the new constitutional law, 
breaks with the phraseology of a democracy which has been mis- 
understood but equally it rejects the conception of the totalitarian 
state.} 

The new constitution is a presidential constitution, but it may 
be stated at once that the presidential régime of the South 
American type gives much less authority to the President 
than does the new Polish constitution where practically 
everything is based on the irresponsible will of the President. 

In Art. II the Polish constitution emphasises the specific 

character of the presidential power and its responsibility before 


1 T/lustrowany Kurjer Codzienny, January 19, 1935. 
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God and history, two conceptions which take the place of 
juridical responsibility to the parliament or the people : 


1. At the head of the State is the President of the Republic. 

2. He assumes before God and before history the responsibility 
for the destiny of the State. 

3. His principal duty is to see to the welfare of the State, to 
the preparation of its defence, and to its position among other 
nations. 

4. In his person is concentrated the power of the State which 
is one and indivisible.* 


The President is the real head of the Polish state. His 
will becomes the will of the state. He appoints and dismisses 
ministers who are responsible only to him. He is the head 
of the army. His will is decisive in the legislative sphere, 
etc.? 


II. 
An original feature of the Polish constitution which 
gives the President so much more influence than he is granted 
in the South American republics is that the President can 


1 The first articles of the constitution are purely declaratory in character; they 
are really a series of considerations on the state, society, etc. : 

Art. I. (1) The Polish State is the common possession of all the citizens. 

(2) Brought back to life by the struggle and sacrifice of the best of its sons, 
it should be handed on from generation to generation as an historic heritage. 

(3) Each generation is in duty bound to try to increase, so far as in it lies, 
the strength and prestige of the State. 

(4) It is responsible to posterity for the accomplishment of this duty which 
is to it a matter of honour. 

Art. V. (1) The creative activity of the individual is a lever for the collective 
life. The State assures to the citizens the possibility of the development of their 
personal values as well as liberty of conscience, speech and association. 

(2) These liberties are limited only by the common good. 

Art. IX.....The State is there to unite all the citizens in a harmonious 
collaboration to realise the common good..... 


2 Art. XII.....The President of the Republic : 

(2) Freely appoints the President of the Council of Ministers and, on the 
proposition of the latter, the Ministers, 

(b) convokes and dissolves the Diet and the Senate, 

(c) orders the sessions of the Diet and the Senate to be opened, adjourned 
and closed, 

(d) is the supreme chief of the armed forces, 

(e) represents the State abroad, receives the representatives of foreign nations 
and sends to them the representatives of the Polish State, 

(f) decides on war and peace, 

(g) concludes and ratifies treaties with other States, 

(4) appoints to those offices of State which are reserved to him. 

Art. XV....The President of the Republic is not responsible for his acts of 
government. The President of the Republic cannot be called upon to account, 
during the duration of his term of office, for such acts as are not consistent with 
the fulfilment of his duties. 
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directly influence the choice of a successor. The President 
names a candidate for the succession. In its turn, an electoral 
college composed of eighty members—of whom fifty are 
deputies and twenty-five senators—names another candidate.? 
If the President and the electoral college name the same 
candidate, he automatically becomes President designate. 
But if the candidate named by the outgoing President is not 
identical with the candidate named by the college, a plebiscite 
decides which of them will occupy the presidential chair. 

Note, too, that the President appoints one-third of the 
senators. Thus, of the twenty senators who ate members 
of the electoral college he has at once eight supporters. Add 
that—as we shall see later—as far as the election of deputies 
is concerned, a new electoral law is in preparation which will 
give very great weight to the will of the President. In 
short the outgoing President can always secure the election 
of his successor. Thus we find a unique case in the whole 
history of constitutional development, the case of a presidential 
dynasty. In opposition to the constitutional law of South 
America in which practically everywhere there exist special 
precautions to eliminate any influence of the outgoing 
President on the choice of his successor,? in the new Polish 
constitution such influence is not only made legal but is made 
a matter of practice. We can speak indeed of a succession 
of heads of state. 

In this absolute presidential régime, Art. XXTX leaves 
a semblance of a parliamentary régime. If the Diet demands 
the resignation of the ministry and if the Senate supports 
the demand, the President can either dismiss the ministry 
or dissolve parliament. But the possibility of Parliament 
obtaining the dismissal of the ministry is purely platonic, 
and, if there arises a conflict between the ministry and the 
patliament, the President will be much more inclined to 
dissolve the latter than dismiss the former. 

The subordinate character of parliament is emphasised in 
more than one article. Parliamentary immunity is greatly 
restricted. The publication of parliamentary speeches in 


1y, Art. XVII. 
2». my Les Constitutions des Nations américaines, Paris, 1932. 
® Art. XXIX. 
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the press is curtailed. When an extraordinary session is 
summoned, the Diet can discuss nothing but questions 
submitted to it by the President.’ Art. L is of capital 
importance. It deprives parliament of any initiative in the 
financial sphere. Art. LII enumerates those categories of 
international treaties to which parliament’s consent is 
necessary. But the article gives the President the right of 
bringing such treaties into force before parliament votes 
upon them : 
In case of urgency the President of the Republic can before 
ratification and on the proposal of the Council of Ministers tempora- 


rily put into force all or some of the provisions of commercial or 
customs treaties. 


In the legislative sphere the President has the right of suspen- 
sive veto. In addition, Art. LVI gives him the right to issue 
decree laws and emergency edicts. Art. LVII makes it 
plain that from the juridical point of view presidential decrees 
have the same force as laws : 
. * The decrees of the President of the Republic have the force 
of law. 

z. On such occasions as the constitution or the existing laws 
dealing with certain matters require the passing of a new law, the 
matter can be dealt with by a decree of the President of the Republic 
within the competence defined by the constitution. 


Thus the constitution itself provides for two types of legisla- 
tion, the ordinary type and the presidential, and within this 
constitution it can be seen that the slightest opposition on 
the part of parliament would make clear the superiority of 
the presidential to the ordinary legislation. Now the 
constitution contains special precautions against any opposi- 
tion on budgetary matters on the part of parliament. Arts 
LVII and LX? lay down that if parliament refuses to accept 


1 Art. XXXVI. 


® Art. LVIII. : 

(1) A law establishes the State budget annually. 

(2) The Government tables in the Diets in the course of the session, the budget bill 
four months at least before the beginning of the budgetary year. 

(3) The Diet is allowed a period of ninety days from the date on which the bill is 
tabled by the Government in which to examine the budget and the Senate a period of 
twenty days from the expiration of the period fixed for the Diet. 

(4) The Dict is allowed a period of ten days reckoned from the expiration of the 
period fixed for the Senate in which to examine amendments proposed by the Senate. 
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the budget presented by the Government, the budget of the 
preceding year or the Government Bill has the force of law. 
The parliament is impotent and its traditional weapon, the 
right to examine and control the budget, is broken in advance. 
Add to this that the President is endowed with exceptional 
powers to declare a state of emergency or a state of siege. 
We may note, too, that the judges are appointed by the 
President and we may recall the fact that, according to Art. 
LXII, there can be no revision of the constitution if the 
President is opposed to it. 
II. 

There is not much point in going on to analyse the other 
provisions of the new Polish constitution. The parliament 
plays no part at all. It can function only if it agrees with 
the President. If there is the slightest conflict the complete 
victory of the executive is guaranteed in advance. The 
executive does not need the consent of parliament in order to 
put the budget into operation. Ii can, besides, dissolve 
the phantom parliament, but it will hardly ever need to make 
use of this power, for parliament is inoffensive. The 
originality of the Polish constitution consists particularly in 
the fact that the President can tolerate no sort of parliament 
which has any power at all of passing over him and putting 
out itself those measures which are necessary to the existence 
of the State. 


(5) The President of the Republic will order the budget to be published : 

(2) according to the text adopted by the Legislative Chambers when the Diet 
- — Senate have completed their examination of the budget within the period 

otted. 

(b) according to the text established by the Diet if the Senate has not finished 
its examination of the budget within the period allotted it. 

(¢) according to the text adopted by the Senate if the Diet has not completed 
its examination of the budget or of the Senate’s amendments within the period 
laid down. 

(d) according to the text established by the Government if neither of the 

Pere a0 Chambers has completed its examination within the periods laid down. 
rt. LX. : 


(1) The State cannot be without a budget. 

(2) If when the chambers are dissolved, the budget or the budget bill has not been 
passed before the first day of the budget year, the Government has the right to 
levy taxes and incur expenditure within the limits of the previous budget until the date 
on which the budget or the budget bill tabled by the Government during the first 
sitting of the newly-elected Diet is voted. 

(3) These provisions apply to the case where the Diet rejects the budget bill in soto, 
if the Government within a period of seven days after the rejection sends to the Diet 
a new budget or budget bill and the expenditure made by the Government in con- 
formity with the preceding budget ought not to exceed for each particular item that 
provided for in the budget which was rejected. 
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Where should we look for the sources of this new 
constitution? What we find in it is the theory of the 
monatchic principle, the doctrine of the pseudo- 
constitutionalism of the German states at the beginning of 
the XIXth century.! The pseudo-constitutionalism of that 
period had a definite purpose; by maintaining a facade of 
constitutionalism it gave the monarch power to perform all 
the acts necessary to the existence of the state without the 
collaboration of the parliament. The Russian pseudo- 
constitutionalism of 1906 was also based on these principles. 
As long as parliament was in agreement with the monarcl., 
the régime functioned, but the moment parliament began 
to show a certain opposition, the régime could dispense with 
it. It had its budget and its contingents assured ; it executed 
international treaties without any intervention on the part 
of parliament ; in short, taxes were paid, the army existed, 
international politics followed its course and emergency 
decrees took the place of the laws. 

The deputies could deliver the most passionate orations, 
but in reality and in practice the constitution assured the 
monarch all the normal means of existence. Pseudo- 
constitutionalism is really based on the ingenious conception 
of establishing two procedures for each category of state 
acts—with the co-operation of parliament and without it. 
If co-operation failed, the monarch was in no way embarrassed 
and constitutionally his will replaced the popular will. 

It is in this old system in vogue at the beginning of the 
XIXth century that we must look for the sources of the new 
Polish constitution. It is in no way an innovation; it is a 
re-adaptation of a procedure that was operating a century 
and more ago and which was also practised in Russia between 
1906 and 1917. The only original feature of the Polish 
constitution is that the ingenious mechanism of the monarchic 
principle has been introduced into a republican constitution. 
Yet even on this point we may have our doubts; with a 
President who can influence the choice of his successor we 
are confronted with a presidential dynasty and from the technical 


14», my study Les origines du régime parlementaire in “‘ Séances ct Travaux de 
P Académie des Sciences morales et politiques,” July-August, 1932, pp. 25, ef sgqg. and 
of. my Les Nouvelles Tendances du Droit constitutionnel, Paris, 1931, pp. 191 ef qq. 
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point of view the Polish constitution, considering the 
omnipotence of the President and the manner of succession 
to the Presidency, approximates much more closely to the 
monatchic system than to the republican. 


IV 

Recently the newspapers have also published the bill 
for the new electoral law. It is an instructive document. 
If it is carried the composition of the Polish parliament will 
depend absolutely on the will of the President, and future 
Polish parliaments will be only organisms created by the 
Presidential will. Parliament will be a docile instrument in 
the hands of a Presidential dynasty.! 

How will this constitution be applied ? This is a question 
which, considering the present state of things, is of particular 
gravity. The death of Marshal Pilsudski is an event of 
capital importance for the future of this constitution, the 
text of which provides and is provided for a president- 
monarch, for a president who is powerful, even all-powerful. 
From the political point of view, its application depends on 
the solution of a problem of personalities, on the choice of 
the person who is to wield the enormous power which the 
constitution confers. The future will show who will be the 
man to play this part and in what conditions this presidential 
monarchy will be able to function. 


V. 

The recent events in Greece, the Veneselist insurrection, 
its failure and the repressive measures which followed it has 
brought up in Greece too the question of the revision of the 
constitution. 

There is no need to relate the constitutional history of 
post-war Greece, but let us recall shortly the attitude of the 
political parties and the part they have played, for it is in the 
attitude of the political groups that we must seek for the 


1 As we go to press, we learn that in view of the protests from a section of the 
public, the governmental bloc has introduced changes in the draft of the electoral 
bill as regards the election of the Senate. The alterations apply to the clause providing 
that the senatorial electors must be chosen only from persons possessing certain 
military distinctions. The press reports that senatorial electors will be chosen from 
all citizens possessing certain educational qualifications. This alteration still rules out 
the majority of peasants and workers. The draft has been referred to the Commission 
by whom it will be discussed. It may therefore be still further amended. 
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origin of the recent conflict. In 1924 the Constituent 
Assembly met under M. Veneselos’s presidency. The 
republican form of government was voted by it and on 
April 13th of the same year this was confirmed by plebiscite. 
The voting was: for the republic, 690,000 ; against 323,000. 

Scarcely was it proclaimed, however, ere the Republic 
had to undergo a severe test. On June 25th, 1925, General 
Pangalos established a dictatorship with was only overturned 
on August 22nd, 1926. The elections of November 7th, 
1926, gave the Liberal party a majority. On June 2nd, 
1927 the Constituent Assembly voted a new constitution, 
the constitution at present in force, which established the 
parliamentary system with the usual guarantees, and agrarian 
reform. The Veneselos cabinet formed on July 4th, 1927, 
established the Council of State, carried through several 
social reforms, signed—in 1930— the Greco-Turkish Agree- 
ment, and took its part in the summoning of the first Balkan 
Conference. 

The 1928 election resulted in the complete victory of the 
Liberals. The electoral battle was waged by two bls; 
the Republican b/c and the Monarchist bloc. Each bloc 
contained a variety of parties and groups : 

Republican b/oc: Liberal Party (Veneselos); Agrarian and 
Labour Party (Republican Union, Papanastassiou); National 
Republicans (Condylis) ; Independent Republicans ; Conservative 
Republicans, (Michalakopoulos) ; Progressive Union (Zavitzianos) ; 
Progressive Party (Caphandaris); Agrarian Party. 

Monarchist b/o¢: Popular Party (Tsaldaris); Independent 
Royalists ; National Union; Party of Free Opinion (Metaxas).} 

The results of the voting in 1928-29 was as follows : 


Parties Chamber Senate 

Votes % Seats Votes % Seats 

Independent 
Royalists .. 38,556 3.79 4 35344 4270 — 
Populists .. «+ 243,582 23.94 19 157,307 19.01 10 
Free Opinion... 53,967 5.30 I 22,518 2.72 2 
National Union .. 1,958 19 — — — — 

National 

Republicans 27,606 2.71 9 - —- — 

Conservative 
Republicans 15,852 1.56 § 23,171 2.81 5 
Progressive Union 13,452 1.32 $ 9,807 1.18 2 


1». Boissier and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Annuaire Interparlementaire, Paris, 1932, p. 


P. 437. 
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Parties Chamber Senate 
Votes % Seats Votes Y% Seats 
Liberals .. ea 477,561 46.94 178 450,631 54.47 64 
Progressive Party 25,729 2.$3 3 34,712 4.20 3 
Independent 


Republicans 18,069 1.78 6 9,887 1.19 — 
Agrarian and 
Labour Party 


(Republican 

Union) of 68,278 6.71 20 $4,338 6.57 4 
Agrarian Party .. 17,042 1.68 — 13,720 1.66 2 
United Front 

(Communists) 14,325 1.41 — 14,069 1.70 — 
No party .. re 1,414 0.14 — 1,823 0.22 28 
Total for all Greece 1,017,391 — 250 827,327 — 120 


As early as 1931 the Government was being attacked by 
the opposition, particularly on the law which limited the 
liberties of civil servants. The Popular party (Monarchist) 
vigorously assailed the cabinet, accusing M. Veneselos of 
trying to establish a personal régime. At the same time the 
cabinet had to meet the assaults of the Republican Union 
(Papanastassiou). On May a2ist, after having unsuccessfully 
tried to form a government of national union’ with the leader 
of the Opposition Tsaldaris, M. Veneselos resigned. After 
an ephemeral Papanastassiou cabinet, M. Veneselos recon- 
stituted his old cabinet on June 5th, 1932. The struggle 
between the Liberals and Populists became ever fiercer. 
On September 25th, 1932, a new election modified the strength 
of the opposing forces in the Chamber. The results were : 


Liberals (Veneselos) es as os és -- to 
Populists (Tsaldaris) ¥ ee - pe wis 95 
Michalakopoulos group os o* - “i 
Caphandaris group 
Papanastassiou group os oe 
Agrarian group (Safianopoulos) .. 
Agrarian group (Milonas) ‘ 
Independent Agrarians 

National Radicals (Condylis) 

Free Opinion group ‘ 
Independent anti-Veneselists 
United Front (Communists) 


-_ 
~_ 


ow~h Axe AM COW 


— 


1 Called in Greece an “ oecumenical cabinet.’ 
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After the elections the Liberals demanded that M. Tsaldaris 
should state his position with regard to the Republican régime. 
He published a declaration of adhesion to the Republic and 
later in October, 1932, the President of the Republic, M. 
Zaimis, issued a message on this subject to the nation. 


VI. 

All attempts to form a cabinet of national union failed, 
and M. Veneselos again resigned. M. Tsaldatis formed a 
new ministry on November 4th, 1932. In the early days of 
1933 the cabinet found itself in a minority, and on January 
16th, 1933, M. Veneselos once again formed a government. 
He dissolved the chamber on January 24th and the election 
took place on March sth. 

The political parties went to the polls in two blocs. On 
the one hand M. Veneselos formed a group including the 
Liberals, the Conservative Republicans (Michalakopoulos), 
the Progressives (Caphandaris), the Labourists (the worker 
and peasant party of M. Papanastassious) and the Agrarian 
group under M. Milonas. On the other hand the opposition 
included M. Tsaldaris’ Populists, the Free Opinion party, 
(Metaxas) the National Radicals of General Condylis with the 
supporters of Admiral Hadjikyriakos. On March sth, the 
opposition d/o won 135 seats, the Veneselist coalition getting 
111 with two seats going to the agrarians. It was after these 
results had been announced that on the night of March 5/6th 
General Plastiras staged his attempt at a coup d’état. 

After this attempt and after an interim military cabinet, 
M. Tsaldaris formed a ministry on March 9th, 1933. Several 
sittings of the Chamber were broken off by the opposition 
leaving the room in a body. On June 6th came the attempt 
on M. Veneselos’ life in Athens ; the Opposition accused the 
Government of being privy to the plot and the political 
tension became ever mote serious. 

While the second session of the Chamber was in progress 
(Match 3rd, 1934) there was a scene between M. Papanastassiou, 
one of the leaders of the Opposition, and the Minister for War, 
General Condylis. One of the latter’s supporters provoked it, 
and the Opposition left the Chamber, declaring that they 
would not return until amends had been made. Actually 
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the Liberal opposition did stay away until December 15th, 
1934.1 What greatly added to the difficulty of the situation 
was that during this period there were different majorities 
in the two houses of parliament. From 1929 there was a 
Veneselist majority in the Senate, while, as has been said, 
the Populists had a majority in the lower house. The struggle 
between the two parties soon extended beyond the parlia- 
mentary arena and at the beginning of March, 1935, civil 
war broke out. It ended in the defeat of the rebels and 
M. Veneselos had to leave the country. 


VII. 


When one reads the history of modern Greece it can be 
seen that the merits of the Liberal party are very great. It 
was under its influence that the constitutional régime and the 
parliamentary system were transformed and purely Balkan 
methods were replaced by political struggles approximating 
to those in the West, that is to say, struggles which concerned 
programmes and principles and not those of personal coteries 
(kommata), which had so often disfigured the political life 
of Greece since the beginning of the XTXth century.? 


But, if before the Balkan wars and in 1925 when the 
Republic was proclaimed, the Liberal party was the real 
mainspring of the political renaissance of Greek life, it did 
not succeed in getting rid of the traditions of “ personalism ” 
which had been those of its adversaries. 


In Greece, as in more than one European country, the 
normal functioning of the parliamentary system has been 
hindered by traditions and habits which are contrary to the 
dignity and even to the nature of democracy. In all countries 
where political liberty is of recent date we find the two 
currents running simultaneously—the progressive evolution 
of individual liberties and electoral freedom and at the same 
time the heavy heritage of the past with inferior political 
morality which explains why every now and again the 
pronunciamento is almost a regular feature of political crises. 


» y. Annuaire Interparlementaire for 1933, 1934 and 1935. 


2y, the excellent study by Prof. A. Svolos, “ The Constitutional History of 
Greece,” in “ La Costituzione degli Stati nell’ Eta moderna, 1, Milano, 1933, pp. $21 et qq. 
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VIil. 

After the failure of the insurrection in April, 1935, the 
Government placed the following draft of a bill for the 
revision of the Constitution before the Constitutional 
Commission : 

With reference to Art. III of the Constituent Act of April 1, 
1935, regarding the suppression of the Senate, etc., . . . we thus 
define the general principles which ought to govern the parties 
according to the new constitution. 
tg Law of Greece. 

. Liberty of association ought to be absolute and general, but 

the legislative power must possess the right of applying, if need 

be, restrictions and of repealing these when the necessity for 
them is over. 

2. The same applies to the liberty of the press which should be 
absolute, but there should exist the same right of the legislative 
power to apply restrictions and to repeal them. 

— Power. 

. The exercise of the legislative power will be entrusted to a 

single chamber, the Chamber of Deputies. There may be 

established a second chamber which will be purely consultative 
by a law which will determine how this body shall be constituted. 

2. The right to bring forward legislation should generally speaking 
belong to the Government and to the Chamber. But the 
right to bring forward measures entailing expenditure should 
be reserved to the Government. 

3. The voting of laws should be accomplished by the methods 
laid down by the constitution at present in force, but the excep- 
tional provision which authorises a vote after a single debate 
should be removed. 

4. The right of dissolving the Chamber should belong to the 
President on the proposition of the Government. The right 
of the Chamber to decide on its own dissolution will be main- 
tained. 

The President of the Republic. 

The election of the President of the Republic will be made 
directly by the people. ‘The methods and system of election should 
be determined by a law. 


IX. 

The new elections, which, it is announced, will be held in 
June, will be decisive in character because they will have 
definite bearing on the problem of the regime which will 
be adopted in Greece—Republic or Monarchy. This is 


1 The Government, besides, seeks to reinforce the executive by a corresponding 
restriction of the rights of the legislative body in the matter of the vote of confidence. 
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the essential question which the Greek elector will have to 
answer. In the actual circumstances with courts-martial 
sitting, civil servants et i sec we and goods of opponents 
being confiscated, it may be doubted if the vote of the Greek 
nation on the problem of the régime will be given in that 
atmosphere of impartiality and serenity which so grave a 
problem demands. 
B. MirkINE-GUETZEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE LONDON CouNty COUNCIL 


HE Administrative County of London began to 
| be governed by a Labour Council in March 1934, 
for the first time in its history. The man in the 
street is urged by the newspapers to associate the 
change with the raising of the rates by 1o$d. in the pound 
and the promise of a green belt of parks and recreation 
grounds to urban London by its suburban neighbours. The 
Londoner with a somewhat larger share of civic conscience 
may attend a meeting of the new Council and notice the 
facility with which the Labour members have assumed the 
role of majority party, a role which they have long under- 
studied. The observer from overseas registers a third type 
of reaction—surprise at the unchallenged use of socialistic 
phrases and large grants for social services which occur on 
the majority side of the Council Chamber. 

It is obvious that London is today governed by a group 
of men and women holding a different set of ideas from those 
held by the group of men and women who preceded them 
in control. Here is a specialised occasion for a study of party 
personnel. Who are these groups and is there any satisfying 
explanation for their difference of view? In the confines of 
the municipality, what are they representing and why ? 

To the 211 Councillors who sat in the London County 
Councils of 1931-1934 and 1934-1937, a biographical ques- 
tionnaire was circulated.! The following tables and explana- 
tions have resulted. 


1 Councillors and Aldermen are herein treated identically since they have identical 
functions. 
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The first Council (1931-1934) was composed of 935 
Municipal Reform! members, 42 Labour, 6 Liberal, and 1 
Independent. The Liberals and Independents are too few 
in number for generalising purposes. None was re-elected 
to the second Council. The second Council (1934-1937) had 
64 Municipal Reform and 80 Labour members. The two 
Councils totalled 114 Municipal Reformers and 90 Labour 
members. 

The age statistic proved the least revealing, since Labour 
Councillors averaged 51.9 years of age and Municipal 
Reformers 52.5 years. Of the Labourites, 19 or 21 per cent. 
were women; of the Conservatives—12 or 11 per cent. 

OccuPATIONS OF MEMBERS. 


M.R. Lab. 

Private income .. .- 16 ° 
Trade union official « 14 
Business .. “ .. 48 17 
Professions . . ons — 43 

Law ‘i “ 17 9 

Medicine - +e 3 9 

Army and Navy.. 8 ° 

Chutch .. - Ja ° 2 
Housewives ‘4 « «£ II 
Working men - I 


‘ 5 

In viewing the record of the members’ occupations it must 
be remembered that Councillors are paid no salaries and, 
unlike Members of Parliament, must have outside means 
of support. 

The “ professions,” for the purpose of this analysis, 
include law, medicine, the arts, the Church, Parliament, the 
civil service, education, journalism, the Army and Navy, 
engineering and social work. “ Working men” are engine 
drivers, carpenters, printer’s assistants, linotypists, policemen, 
labourers, and ship stewards. The term “ housewives ” 
unfortunately covers women members who employ large 
staffs of servants as well as those who do their own housework. 
Only among the Labour members, however, does one find 
Councillors who actually keep house for the family. 

The members listed here under “ business” recorded 
their occupations as merchant, director, banker, manufacturer, 

1 Conservative. 
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stockbroker, farmer and dairyman, gauger and valuer, sur- 
veyor and builder, property owner, Geeers, undertaker, 
inspector or clerk. These last two classifications were in- 
cluded in this group, since only three Labour members 
were so engaged. 

As is to be expected, no Conservative is a trade union 
secretary, no Socialist an army or naval officer. The one 
Conservative who lists himself as a “linotypist-retired” went 
to a public school, his father being a caterer, so that his 
social position must have been above that of a labourer. 
Although a greater proportion of Conservatives is in business 
and the professions, a deduction ought to be made from their 
number for those not actively practising law, and for members 
retired from the army and living on pensions or private 
incomes. The relatively small proportion of Socialists in 
businesses of either an entrepreneur ot shopkeeper nature 
and the fact that the three “white collar workers” are 
Labour members, bears out the conception of party compo- 
sition generally held. 

Of the 5 peers and 17 knights and baronets, the 4 inherited 
peerages and 16 of the knights 2nd baronets are Conservatives. 
Sir Alfred Baker, the legal adviser to the National Labour 
Party, and Lord Snell, the Chairman of the Council, are the 
exceptions. Although titles generally grace only members 
of the M.R. party, the element of aristocracy in the Council 
does not appear to curb, in any way, the opportunity of the 
untitled to obtain office.* 


OccuPATIONS OF FATHERS OF MEMBERS. 


M.R. Lab. 
Private income .. .. 16 I 
Men of title os ba 9 
Business .. os o 48 30 
Professions .. ws .. 26 23 
Law 6 3 
Medicine oe I 2 
Army and Navy.. 4 3 
Church .. a és 5 4 
Working men - . 20 
Not recorded - — 16 


1 A knighthood is often given to the Chairman of the Council after his retirement. 
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The same tendencies of division are to be found in the 
fathers’ occupations as in the members’ occupations. Labour 
members come from business men’s, professionals,’ and 
workers’ homes as contrasted with Conservative members 
who come from business-men’s, professionals,’ and leisure 
class homes. When to these considerations is added the 
education of the Councillors, an index to their social back- 
grounds may more safely be assumed. 


SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY MEMBERS. 


M.R. Lab. 
Private o- * w« e 2 
Public School over £100 
tuition .. Il 
Downside _.. + ° 2 
Harrow “ a 4 © 
Eton .. ig x 14 I 
Public School under {£100 
tuition .. 6 + 3 
Grammar School .. .. 18 24 
Board (Council) School 6 35 
Not recorded “% — 15 
Per cent. 
Free education .. os ae 66 
Secondary education 2 a 46 
Public School ‘ . 46 16 


While approximately 1 out of 3 free school boys became 
Consetvatives, about 1 out of 5 Public School boys became 
Labourites. If to the Public School type of education as a 
pterogative of wealth is added private education, the per- 
centage of boys who adopt minority political views is 21 
per cent. in both the free schools and the private and public 
schools. 

That Eton turned out 14 Conservatives to 1 Labourite, 
and that Downside school almost equally, graduated 
2 Labour members does not, of course, permit of further 
generalisation about the Socialist or Tory influence of 
specific schools. Most of the Public School boys went on 
to the older universities, which must be considered in 
conjunction with the schools records. 
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ADVANCED EDUCATION OF MEMBERS. 


M.R. Lab. 
Cambridge .. - - 14 3 
Oxford és 7 ‘a 13 j 
London 7 j 10 
Other universities .. I 7 
Technical and Training Coll. 5 6 
Working Men’s Coll. ° 3 
Abroad - 4 2 
Not recorded “ “ 21 15 
Total receiving advanced 

education ..37 percent. 4o per cent. 


As is generally conceded, even without statistics of this 
sort, the old universities and the public schools tend to mould 
Conservatives, a result due as much to the weeding out 
process of the entrance requirements as to the curriculum. 

A further social background investigated was the political 
experience of the members prior to the elections of 1931-1934. 
These types of political preparation were discovered : 


M.R. Lab. 

Board of Guardians ‘a oo 7 
Borough Councils .. “ -—“ 23 
Mayots of Boroughs os j 
L.C.C. and Committees .. -- 2 

| a oi - es - @ 18 
MP. ws . II 
Metrop. Water Boards. nn ae 7 
Parl. and Council Candidates .. 5 2 
Sheriff - - -@ ° 
Party activity 7 es in 16 
None pe. = 2 14 
Not recorded! - - 25 14 


These figures included political secretaries under “ party 
activity,” but not the 14 Labour members who are employed 
as trade union officers. There is nothing startling in the 
discovery that Conservatives hold more posts of honour— 


1 Probably members of little political experience, since there is no record of them 
ia any of the Who's Ido year books, or directories. 
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such as Mayor, {Pe and Sheriff—since these appointments 
hinge upon a solid financial as well as social position in the 
community. The Borough Councils, parliamentary seats, 
local committees, and party organisations seem to be the 
fields for county council recruitment and training. Members 
may be concurrently in national, municipal, and local govern- 
ments. Fewer Labour members come to the Council without 
any political experience ; more Conservatives hold positions 
of comparative eminence. 
And finally, as a further angle from which to view party 
ersonnel, an attempt has been made to correlate roughly 
the wealth of the boroughs with the party affiliations of their 
elected representatives. The electoral divisions of the city 
were classified as “wealthy” ({12/10 to £812 per head), 
“moderately wealthy” (£7/10 to £10/14), and “poor” (£6/16 
to £4/16). The correlation of political representation and 
wealth of the constituency follows : 


M.R. Lab. 
Wealthy .. es - .. 28 ° 
Moderately wealthy . 49 46 
Poor es o- ws — 32 


This may corroborate in some degree the widely acknow- 
ledged fact that wealth and Conservatism are more compatible 
than Conservatism and poverty. But there is a lag between 
the amenability of the poor to elect wealthy representatives 
and the refusal of the wealthy to elect working class 
representatives. 

It is necessary to the governance of London that its 
Councillors be educated, experienced, and self-supporting 
petsons, since the complex affairs of the metropolis are in 
the hands of unpaid citizens. They might even be said to 
pay for the position they hold. One doctor on the Council 
sactifices some {1,000 a year in fees by devoting several 
days a week to Council business. Such a sacrifice, is indeed, 
rare. Although the Labour members seem to make up in 
political experience and education at the new universities for 
what they lack in secondary or private education, London 
magnifies the economic requirement to many times the 
problem of smaller local governments. The M.R. party 
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tectuits its candidates largely from the rentier class; the 
Labour party largely from trade union officials and house- 
wives. Each group has its reasons for welcoming the 
invitation, just as professional and business men do not seem 
reluctant to enter the municipal government ring. “ Every 
interest has its idea and every idea its interest ” is a maxim 
hereby made plain. 

The candidacy of those who are men of small property is 
motivated by a general interest in public affairs as compared 
to the motivation of larger propertied members who, from 
a background of comfort and leisure, are looking for some- 
thing to do. This rentiers group, which had in former days 
fulfilled its ever-present sense of duty to the workers of the 
community by making rich gifts, today fulfils this sense of 
duty by service in public ae 

Dr. Robson has said, in comparing county government to 
county borough government, that “In practice the County 
Councils remain to a large extent the playground of the leisured 
classes.” This remark was not intended to apply to London, 
where the leisure class loses representation in proportion to 
Labour gains. As long as the L.C.C. levies rates and conducts 
large scale municipal trading, so long will there be willing 
candidates from business, the trade unions, and the professions. 

In summary, it now seems justifiable to say that the 
Socialist Councillor emerges from backgrounds somewhat 
different from those of the Conservative. A typical Labourite 
is sent to a free council and advanced school by his business- 
man, professional, or labourer father. He serves an appren- 
ticeship in local or party organisations and is sent to the 
Council by a poor or moderately wealthy borough. 

The Conservative comes from a more well-to-do home. 
He is sure of at least a secondary education at home or at 
Public School and is able to go on to a university unless he 
prefers entering business or a profession immediately. His 
political career begins in the Borough Council and the 
Mayoralty, campaigning for the party, and lending his 
knowledge of business and management to one of the L.C.C. 
committees. He may be the representative of any borough 
in the city, but can be sure of election in the eight wealthiest. 

1 Development of Local Government, Allen & Unwin, London, 1931. p.88. 
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There will always be a stray Eton and Cambridge man who 
breaks away from his military parentage to enter social work 
and becomes a Socialist. There will always be the son of a 
working man who is able to set up a small business for 
himself and from the Council of his borough comes to the 
L.C.C. as a Conservative. But, as a tule, the distinction 
between the two parties is one of income level. It is in general 
possible to give a member his correct political label after 
acquaintance with his biographical statistics. To this degree, 
therefore, London has a “ representative” government. 

ELEANOR ERNST. 


SoME ForEIGN Books 


MONG books on Germany the outstanding one is 
undoubtedly Rudolf Olden’s Hindenburg (Eutopaeische 
Merkur, Paris : pp. 256). It is not so much a formal 
biography as an essay on Prussian militarism as seen 

in the life of a man who was throughout his life representative 
of it and was at one time its incarnation. “ Prussian 
Socialism ” was the invention of Prussia’s soldiers and the 
Prussian state was essentially a military state. Behind 
Hindenburg’s early life is a tradition, and of its origin, growth 
and results, Dr. Olden gives an illuminating account, illus- 
trated by his “ hero” who had most of its virtues and less 
of its vices than many. He stood by his caste and his caste 
stood by him, that is to say, it used him. It is Dr. Olden’s 
peculiar merit that he does give definiteness to that caste, 
to its place in the nation and to the work it did. He condemns 
it, not for being what it could not be, but only for selfishness 
and shortsightedness. It is perhaps unfortunate that he 
fails to give credit to the man Hindenburg, and on the whole 
takes a definitely unfavourable view of him as a personality 
articularly in the closing years. On these years Dr. Olden 
is in his way a first hand authority and there are several new 
and interesting details supplied, but on the whole he regards 
Hindenburg merely as the beginning of a process which has 
Hitler as its end, the reconquest of power by the military 
caste. Of that power it had been gradually robbed and 
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the robbery was completed by the revolution—or should 
have been—and the story of the reconquest is one of profound 
and immediate interest well, if individually, told. 

Max Hermant’s Jdoles allemandes (Grasset : pp. 360) is a 
much more superficial piece of work. The author disclaims 
the idea of writing a book on politics; he is concerned 
rather with national psychology and he opens with one of 
these pring penetrating studies of the German soul 
at which the French are so adept, and in which the real 
knowledge and research are so evident that the fact that most 
of the conclusions are purely subjective almost escapes notice. 
The major part of the book is an attempt to make clear the 
history of the Republic in the light of the psychological 
introduction and this is a remarkably clear sketch of the 
period. The last part, which is a description of Hitlerism, 
tends again to become psychological, but here the ideas are 
fresher and the treatment more factual. 

On facts, M. Hermant is a trustworthy guide. In E. 
Diesel’s Von Verhaengnis der Voelker (Cotta, Stuttgart: 
pp. xi., 269) facts are conspicuous by their absence. Dr. 
Diesel once wrote an interesting book called Germany and 
the Germans ; here with rather less success he applied the 
methods of historico-psychological analysis to actual problems. 
He dreams of a new Europeanism to cure the present intel- 
lectual and moral chaos of Europe. He accepts Hitlerism 
without more ado as the type of the new nationalism on which 
a healthy internationalism may be based, and proceeds to 
erect thereon a structure for the new Europe without solving 
any of the problems that the new nationalism raises. Like 
so many he awaits a “ change of heart,” and, while awaiting 
it, is completely incapable of logical thought or of deduction 
from history. The book is interesting as a product of the 
intellectual chaos which he deplores, and an example of that 
over-simplification, so common now in Germany. 

Of much more weight is Emil Ritter’s Der Weg des 
politischen Katholizismus in Deutschland (Korn, Breslau: pp. 312). 
Herr Ritter’s aim is to try to fit the Catholic minority into the 
National Socialist state. He admits the justification of a 
confessional party in the bad old days, but in these days of 
the rediscovery of the German soul it has become not merely 
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unnecessary, but inimical to national unity. Religion has 
to retire and become a question of individual preference in 
the individual life ; it must not be allowed to conflict with 
the ideals of a unified total state. The history of the Centrura 
is traced in some detail, in a way that will hardly be palatable 
to its reputable historians, and the conclusion is that 
Catholicism in Germany is at the parting of the ways. It is 
essential that it abandon all political claims and devote itself 
to good works. That good works might conflict with the 
works of the Hitlerite state does not enter Herr Ritter’s head. 
He is satisfied that he has proved his case and that the duty 
of the Church which is eternal, is to obey. 

The pamphlets of Carl Schmitt, now apparently degraded 
from his post as chief jurist to the National Socialist state, 
have already been dealt with in these “ Surveys,” so a brief 
mention must suffice for an edition of three of them in Italian 
Principii politici del Nationalsocialismo (Florence, Sansoni : 
pp. 234). The translator is D. Cantimori, who also contributes 
an introduction on National Socialist theory. But the really 
interesting thing in the book is the inclusion of additions 
to the original text of Schmitt which occasionally throw a 
strange light on his own and National Socialist methods of 
thought. 

The gulf between politics and political theory may be 
bridged by two books. The first is N. Politis’ La Neutralité 
et la Paix (Hachette: pp. 230) which, like all its author’s 
work, shows intimate acquaintance with law and its problems, 
plus working knowledge of politics ; there are few writers 
on law who have so keen a sense of the practical obstacles 
to its triumphant reign. The book is really a historico- 
political study on neutrality. In the older conception 
neutrality presupposes war; it never appears as ie of any 
“peace plan ” and it is merely a device to limit the scope of 
war. It is in fact a device of nationalism. In an international 
society the doctrine and practice of neutrality is an anachron- 


1] mentioned in last quarter’s Survey the excellent reports issued by the Socialist 
organisations on conditions in Germany. May | just call attention to similar reports 
issued by the Library of the Burned Books (65 Boulevard Arago, Paris, 13¢) called 
Mitteilungen der deutschen Freiheits-Bibliothek, which in addition to information on the 
exiles, supply a good deal of information on National Socialist Germany, particularly 
on the cultural side ? 
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ism. We are not in that society yet, but the actual events 
of the war showed that neutrality must at the present stage 
of development fail in its purpose. Actually it was 
impotent either to limit the scope of war or to safeguard a 
state which called itself neutral. At the present stage we have 
come back to a still older conception, that of the just war. 
In theory, there can be neutrals now only in an unjust war, 
but that is precisely what an international society basing 
itself on the theory of the just war cannot admit. The 
dilemma is well stated and amply illustrated from con- 
temporary history, as are the efforts to solve it. 

The second is a curious collection of essays by Drieu la 
Rochelle Socialisme fasciste (Gallimard: pp. 245) and it 
suffers rather from being a collection and not an argued 
thesis. It is also the record of an intellectual and political 
pilgrimage, for the author began as a nationalist and 
conservative with a revolutionary bias. Conservatism and 
nationalism seemed sterile and he turned to the left until he 
could call himself a socialist. Now he is neither socialist 
nor fascist and the essays are an attempt to extract from 
both doctrines their revolutionary and progressive elements 
and make a synthesis for a new revolutionism which will 
be the death of capitalism, and also of what he regards as the 
creation of capitalism the class labour movement. Much of 
the book is a slashing attack on Marxian sociology in which 
he makes the point that Marx based his theory of revolution 
on the experience of pre-capitalist days and prophesied from 
a false analysis of the French revolutions. The industrial 
revolution, he feels, was really hostile to a tevolutionary 
movement, and he asserts that under the present system the 
workers actually become to such an extent a privileged class 
that a revolution is the last thing that they want. The 
result has been that the middle class, the traditionally 
revolutionary class, has taken up the torch and finding 
“ socialism ” unrevolutionary, has invented Fascism, whose 
leaders in turn have come to terms with capitalism and are 
actually helping to perpetuate instead of uproot the capitalist 
system. Later essays give his view of the possibilities of 
attracting into one party the elements who are from one 
motive or another revolutionary, and giving them a common 
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programme. The essays are often wild, but they are the 
ptoduct of an acute mind and a generfous heart. 

Le Droit des Femmes et les nouvelles Constitutions (Sitey : 
pp. 48) by Suzanne Grinberg, is a useful compendium giving 
the position in each state of women suffrage—a work of 
reference which will save students much time—with a preface 
explaining the effect on woman’s political position of the new 
tendencies in constitutional law seen so plainly after the 
war, and the causes of the reaction wid is now taking 
place. 

In Paul Duez’ Les Actes de Gouvernement (Sitey: pp. 215) 
we have a formidable treatise on comparative law which 
is purely for the professional. The character of “an act of 
government ” is explained, the methods adopted to control 
it in law set forth according to countries, and the final 
conclusion is that the conception—and its consequences— 
ought to disappear. The problem is to maintain the legiti- 
mate independence of the executive without putting it 
“above the law,” a problem which is part of the larger 
problem of liberty and authority. 

Students of agricultural economics may be interested in 
two publications on Central Europe, Les Co-operatives 
rurales et P Etat en Tchécoslovaquie et en Roumanie (Alcan: 
pp. viii, 164) and Die betriebswirtschaftlichen Grundlagen der 
Landwirtschaftsfoerderung (Agtarverlag, Vienna: pp. 206). 
The first, by R. Polin and J. G. Charon, bristles with 
statistics and is a thorough investigation of the conditions and 
prospects of agricultural co-operation in the countries 
mentioned ; the other by A. Steden is a practical discussion— 
mainly concerning Austria—of agricultural development by 
new methods of organisation, severely technical, but con- 
taining many figures of great interest and addressed to the 
statesmen as well as to the technicians and the economist. 

Of works of reference there are three of importance. 
The smallest is a little monograph Les Partis politiques en 
Tchécoslovaquie (Orbis, Prague: pp. 62) by Charles Hoch 
which is a useful compendium of facts, a political guide book 
which is, although it is semi-official, very fair. The largest 
is the latest addition to a series already recommended 
in these “ surveys ”"—/a Vie juridique des Peupkes, 
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published by Delagrave. This is Swisse (pp. xiv, 436) by 
eleven Swiss professors. It follows the usual plan. Georges 
Werner deals with the Swiss constitution and the political 
régime in force and with the administration ; the national 
finances are dealt with by Paul Guggenheim ; Roger Secretan 
treats of the measures safeguarding the citizen against the 
action of the state; Paul Logoz with the penal code; Albert 
Richard with civil law; Charles Wieland with the family ; 
Benigne Mentha with intellectual rights; Robert Piccard 
with labour and social insurance; Walther Yung with 
business law and Hans Fritzsche with private litigation, while 
M. Boissier, the secretary general of the Inter-parliamentary 
Union deals with public international law, leaving private 
international law to the capable hands of Georges Sauser- 
Hall. The amount of information compressed into these 
pages is amazing; they constitute a work of reference of a 
very high class. Last there is the 1935 edition of the Annuaire 
parlementaire (Sirey : pp. 236) which has established itself as 
an indispensable reference book to the student of affairs of 
whatever type and to the working journalist and politician. 
R. T. Crark. 








BOOK REVIEWS 





EuropEAN GOVERNMENTS AND Po.itics. By Freperic A. Osc, 
Px.D., L.L.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Wisconsin. (Macmillan < Co., New York. pp. 905.) 


R. FREDERIC A. OGG, the distinguished Professor of 
Me Science of Wisconsin, has added notably to his 

public services by the publication of his most recent book 

on “European Governments and Politics.” The subject 
with which he deals is of the most living and topical interest, not only 
to the student, but to everyone who has amy inteiligent concern with 
public affairs. Can the regulative wisdom of man catch up with and 
control his more specialized and more dangerous activities which have 
developed in the era of scientific invention? Can we co-ordinate, 
direct, or regulate our much more effective, but much more complex 
methods of producing wealth through the instrument of the State ? 
And can we do so without sacrificing our political heritage of liberty 
and representative democracy? If so, what changes in the forms and 
methods of government are required? What can we learn—to imitate 
and to avoid—from the experience of countries which still retain 
representative government or from those which have abandoned it ? 

These are questions which are we all asking. Mr. Ogg does not 
attempt to give the answers. But he supplies a wealth of carefully 
compiled and lucidly expounded information about just those countries 
whose governments and records are relevant to the problem. Writing 
as an American, and primarily for American students, he assumes a 
knowledge of government in the U.S.A. and confines himself to Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Russia. The scale of the treatment 
varies more or less in proportion to the interest of each country to an 
American student anxious as to the development of his representative 
institutions, for Great Britain occupies half the book, France a quatter, 
Germany a fifth, while Italy and Russia are only slightly sketched. 

The method of teaching politics which Mr. Ogg prefers is the 
analytic and the comparative. “‘ The ‘ mainly historical’ method ‘ has 
its uses,’” he says, “‘ but learning the history of a political system hardly 
does more than put one in the position to begin studying it in a fruitful 
manner. Political philosophy is interesting, stimulating, informing 
and significant. It may be conceded to be the highest form of political 
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discussion. Buttressed by insufficient data drawn from the actualities 
of political life, it is apt, however, to be barren and futile.” 

He therefore considers a third method the most fruitful. This is 
based on the idea that the best way to become acquainted with the science 
and art of government is to look about among the political systems 
operating in the present-day world, make analytical studies of them 
one by one, and bring their various features and characteristics into 
carefully considered comparison and contrast. This method does not 
exclude “ either historical investigation or philosophical generalization, 
or legal analysis, statistical investigation or sociological interpretation . . . 
But the road to what is sought lies through observation, description, 
analysis and comparison.” 

It is this method which is pursued in the book. We have, at least 
for the countries treated on a large scale, a full, accurate, dispassionate 
and balanced description, well documented and based upon an extensive 
bibliography (which is most usefully recapitulated at the end of each 
chapter). We have therefore, incidentally, a good basis for judging 
just what this method can give and what it cannot, or may well fail to 
give. Mr. Ogg claims two principal advantages. It enables the 
student to “ understand the news and to take intelligent attitudes on 
questions of international sweep and significance.” It is also an “aid 
in undertanding the particular political system under which we happen 
to live.” There is, of course, much truth in both these claims, but the 
value in each case varies with the real comprehension of the foreign 
systems which it is possible to acquire. And here, as Mr. Ogg recognises, 
there are many pitfalls. There are “ grave dangers of superficial observa- 
tion and fallacious reasoning. Differences of conditions, standards 
and experiences are easily overlooked or underestimated ; false analogies 
are readily drawn.” 

In general, one may say that Mr. Ogg has avoided these dangers 
and secured these advantages, so far as it is possible to do so by a 
conscientious and meticulous examination of constitutional forms 
supplemented by written records of the actual working of each form of 
government. It is, however, almost as impossible to understand the 
subtler realities of a constitutional system unless one has lived and 
worked with it as it is to penetrate the innermost secrets of a foreign 
literature. The utmost erudition still leaves the suspicion that some- 
thing, and something of the utmost importance, has escaped. No 
foreigner will ever give the “ feel ” of the British constitution as Bagehot 
did, though he may, precisely because he is a foreigner, usefully remind 
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us of what we may easily ignore by taking it for granted. Travel and 
residence in the country studied will of course do much, and if added 
to exceptional genius may suffice. I have heard an able Swiss Professor 
say, for example, that the best study of the Swiss constitution is to be 
found in Bryce’s Modern Democracies. Mr. Ogg, however, though he 
has an unsurpassed erudition and a balanced and dispassionate judgment, 
gives the impression that he is not as well qualified by temperament or 
intimate and local study as Bryce to seize and transmit the reality of the 
constitutions he is describing. One can hardly resist this impression, 
for example, in reading his exhaustive description of the Weimar 
constitution in Germany. Nevertheless, if some reserve is made in this 
respect, it remains true that we have here a full, fair and accurate 
description of the modern constitutions of a number of the principal 
governments of Europe, such as cannot be found elsewhere. To the 
student of politics this will be an invaluable text-book and book of 
reference, especially as regards the constitutions of countries which still 
retain representative governments, and the immediately preceding 
régimes of those which have turned to dictatorships. The accounts 
of the actual working of the dictatorships themselves are much less 
complete, but those who are studying them will find the background 
of previous history given by Mr. Ogg of the greatest value in under- 
standing their origin. 

No constitution can be fully understood unless one has lived with it. 
But a knowledge of the legal forms in which it is embodied and the history 
in which it originates is also necessary, and all that can be given in a book 
based upon profound and exhaustive study of this kind is here conve- 
niently available in Mr. Ogg’s monumental work. 

ARTHUR SALTER. 


Tue Duty or Empire. By Leonarp Barnes. (Victor Gollancz Ltd. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
NY inclined to share the complacency with which the Empire 
A: commonly regarded might be well advised to begin this 
book at Part IV (Conclusion). Otherwise, in spite of the 
admirable writing, they may be frightened off and miss a 
powerful appeal to bring morals and imagination to check the mere 
political opportunism now rampant in our dealings with the dependent 
Empire. Mr. Barnes opportunely stresses the importance of the Colonies. 
Effective co-operation with the Dominions is, as he shows, the fruit of 
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freedom and equality ; but pride in the unity achieved, together with a 
certain nervousness, has to an alarming degree allowed the British 
attitude to the coloured peoples of the Colonies to be swayed by the 
prejudices of the Dominions into forgetting the very principles on which 
the Commonwealth itself rests. The rejection at the instance of some 
Dominion representatives of “some general phrase” acknowledging 
in principle in the Covenant of the League the equality of races in 
international society was a gratuitous insult to the human dignity of four 
hundred millions of our fellow subjects and, says Mr. Barnes, a “ grim” 
commentary on “ how the Empire really stands ” on “ that vast complex 
of problems which we call the colour question.” A statistical chapter 
incidentally suggests good reasons for thinking that to seek prosperity 
through preferential tariffs is to hunt a will o’ the wisp. From these 
aberrations Mr. Barnes would turn us back to the positive ideal, with 
freedom the touchstene—as in the days when moral forces triumphed 
for a moment and overthrew slavery. Fowell Buxton’s principle was 
to “call out the resources of Africa”; this has too often been 
“ degraded ” to “ refer to crops and minerals only—not to Africans.” 
The “dual” mandate itself is not two duties but one. Nor are 
“ motives ” irrelevant. The “ scientific” approach so fashionable in 
many quarters has more to hope from altruists “ready and eager to 
accept the guidance of science” than from “ self-seeking ” which is 
likely to flout that guidance “ with as little compunction as it flouts and 
ignores all interests but its own.” 

The very strength of moderate opinion, aware as it is of the disin- 
terested efficiency of the great African Colonial Service, makes for 
complacency ; and this it may be makes Mr. Barnes sparing of sugar 
with his bitter pills. He had better have accepted without cavil the 
positive and universal elements in the idea of the Commonwealth, and 
built upon them. It was enough also to quote the brave words of the 
East Africa Joint Committee of how the issues of White Settlement 
“ must be plainly faced,” with the note that they then “ abruptly turned 
their backs . . . leaving a mere couple of brace of limping paragraphs 
behind them.” The self-conscious design with which Mr. Barnes 
credits the sponsors of such settlement does too much honour to their 
foresight and brain power. The White Settler of today is an economic 
anachronism, a tragic survival of rugged and inefficient individualism. 
This fundamental economic weakness drives him to seek compensations 
by political agitation—in Kenya and elsewhere. 

On the other hand Mr. Barnes, I think, exaggerates the past achieve- 
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ment of the African. Under-nourished, and a prey to diseases even yet 
all too little checked, the African in his former isolation was utterly at 
the mercy of conditions which even the white man’s resources are far 
from having conquered. Economic development is even more urgent 
than this book recognizes—and radical social change. Mr. Barnes is 
also more than fair to British work in West Africa and the West Indies. 
In the islands at least the free peasants are all too few; and the poor 
very poor. Both areas also have more than South or East Africa of the 
“‘ westernized ” bourgeois elements he seems to deplore as potential new 
exploiters. What then of the desired “ preparation” for self-govern- 
ment? It would really seem that the only preparation possible is to 
impose a measure of efficiency from without by means of health services 
and education. This vital and stimulating book comes as a challenge 
to Labour men who would shortly damn “ imperialism ” and cut adrift 
the colonies whose low standards now react directly and disastrously 
on standards of life everywhere. W. M. Macmiiian. 


“ Quack, Quack!” By Leonard Wootr. (Hogarth Press. 75. 6d.) 


ASCISM is not a simple phenomenon, and many writers have 
studied it from several angles, each of which yields a sharply 


contrasted view. It sprang in Germany, though less obviously 

elsewhere, from the deep emotional disturbance of a nation 
which felt itself not merely defeated, but humiliated and wronged. 
It marks the perception of the propertied class, after it has passed the 
laissez-faire stage of capitalism, that a new technique of demagogy is 
necessary, if it is to control the State for its own economic ends. 
Negatively one may say that it reflects a widespread doubt whether the 
mechanism of democracy can be adapted to serve the requirements of a 
planned society. Yet again, its extravagant nationalism reflects on the 
political plane the self-sufficiency into which economic causes have 
driven every industrial state in the present phase in the evolution of 
capitalist production. Finally, one may say that it is the defensive device 
to which a society based on inequality resorts, when the national income 
diminishes, and it can no longer afford to placate the working-class with 
social reforms. 

It has all these facets, but it has another which, for Leonard Woolf 
in this arresting book, is fundamental. It is a revolt against rationalism. 
Liberalism, Socialism, even Communism, they are all the legitimate 
children of the Enlightenment. But Fascism rests upon instinct, governs 
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by the artistic manipulation of primitive emotion, and places its final 
reliance on the inspiration of a leader, conceived as quasi-divine. It 
is a plunge backwards into the mentality of societies which trusted to 
magic and reverenced in the King an incarnate god. The emotionalism, 
the drilled fears, the subordination of the individual to the tribe, the 
inflated boasting in which Fiihrer and Duce indulge, can all be paralleled 
from savage life, and in “‘ Quack, Quack \’’ the thing is done with the aid 
of apt quotations from the Golden Bough. So much most of us had 
perceived. It was obvious when the Universities were fettered, when 
modern psychology was banned, when bonfires of books celebrated the 
Nazi revolution, that this was more than a rejection of democracy. 
It is a repudiation of the rational basis of civilisation itself. 

From this starting point Leonard Woolf suggests two lines of thought. 
Fascism, he tells us, is what happens when the privileged minority 
shrinks from sharing its civilisation with the majority. It retains its 
economic privileges by deliberately indoctrinating the mass with anti- 
rational beliefs that keep it servile and obedient. To retain its class 
privileges it sacrifices the culture that was its highest possession. This 
happened once before in the early centuries of our era. It will happen 
again because economic inequality can be sustained only by a myth. 

The line of thought, however, oa which Leonard Woolf dwells at 
length is rather less fundamental than this. He suggests that civilisation 
goes down, not so much because the mass remains savage at heart, 
nor yet because there are in the world of action charlatans and political 
medicinemen who will play upon its savagery, as because the 
“intellectuals ” themselves betray it. He illustrates his meaning aptly 
by contrasting the conduct of Voltaire in the Calas affair with that of 
Carlyle in the case of Governor Eyre. He goes on to discuss the work 
of thinkers who have betrayed reason even more subtly and funda- 
mentally by opposing to it some claim to a superior method of arriving 
at truth based on intuition—Spengler, Bergson, Keyserling and 
Radhakrishnan. 

This is the graver and weightier part of a book brilliantly written 
and closely thought out from beginning to end. The criticism directed 
against all these reactionary thinkers is of a deadly accuracy, nor is it at any 
point unjust. To Spengler, indeed, Leonard Woolf pays for some flashes 
of insight a proper tribute. One asks, however, whether this argument 
requires a demonstration that this treason of the intellectuals has been 
more frequent, more consistent, more usual in our day than at other 
periods. Is there a mass-desertion by talented intellectuals of the cause 
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of reason in periods that precede a decline of civilisation? That is 
essential, if we are to treat the betrayal as a causative explanation of 
the success of Fascism. This would require a difficult chapter of 
historical research. Was the desertion of the romantics, for example, 
after the French Revolution, in any degree a cause of the reaction that 
followed it, or were they merely swept along in the tide of the times ? 
The question is worth following up, but it in no way weakens the force 
of these powerful and suggestive chapters of contemporary criticism. 
H. N. Brarisrorp. 


QuEEN Victoria. By E. F. Benson. 
= DO not tell the truth, and my brothers do not tell the truth: 
Ie Queen taught us to prevaricate.” So said George IV, who 
either as king or as Prince Regent ruled England during the 
greater part of the years 1800-1830. And the Princess Victoria, 
not yet in her teens, visited a curious ménage a trois at Royal Lodge, which 
consisted of George, his mistress Lady Conyingham and her husband, the 
Lord Steward. George’s younger brothers were, on the whole, worthy 
of his example. William IV was praised because he did not use the 
Monarchy to benefit the careers of his ten illegitimate children. And 
Ernest, who would have succeeded to the throne had Victoria died 
childless, was not only responsible for the suicide of the husband of one 
of his paramours but was also strongly suspected of the murder of one 
of his valets. While such men represented Royalty, Methodism was 
basking in its long golden afternoon, the Oxford Movement was enjoying 
its brilliant dawn, and philosophers were applying the hard test of utility 
to public institutions. If Radical intellectuals openly attacked the 
monarchy, the loyalty of the Church-and-King Tories was scarcely less 
lukewarm. 

Those who would understand or be reminded of the causes which 
have, in the course of a century, made the Monarchy the most popular 
of British institutions, could not do better than read Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
biography of Queen Victoria. The key to the change is provided by the 
policeman who spoke of the Queen as “ Mother.” 

What were the secrets of this personality which not only so impressed 
itself on the British public as to turn the course of the history of our 
institutions, but was powerful enough to bring the truculent Kaiser 
William II to heel over the Kruger telegram and to strike awe into the 
soul of Bismarck? It is interesting, in the first place, to compare her 
with the other great English Queen Regnant, Elizabeth ; in the accepted 
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sense of the term, Victoria was not, indeed, a “ clever woman” at all, 
and was as incapable of telling a lie in order to smooth over a situation 
as she was of colouring her lips. Where Elizabeth’s brilliant and 
magnificent personality merged the woman in the Queen, Victoria’s 
homeliness, alike in her solid virtues and her foibles, made the contrast 
between the woman and her position a lively one; while the woman 
inspired a protective chivalry, the dignity of her position was enhanced 
by the simplicity of the background in which she framed it. In her 
personal shrewdness, in her iron sincerity, her earnest, simple religion, 
her domesticity, her complete lack of intellectual subtlety, Victoria was 
the typical housewife and mother; and she approached her responsi- 
bilities as a Queen in the same way as she approached her responsibilities 
asa woman. She reproved her grandson William for fomenting trouble 
in South Africa in exactly the same spirit as she warned her son Edward 
not to keep late hours. 

It was not all piain sailing, this rehabilitation of Monarchy, and Mr. 
Benson shows very clearly how Victoria’s character in some respects 
aggravated the difficulties which it finally overcame. There was the 
extreme impressionability which made her feed from the hand of an 
Albert or a Disraeli, while she opposed a Palmerston or a Gladstone 
almost equally indiscriminately. Albert’s influence may have been 
beneficial in teaching her to accept the Party System, but it was highly 
unpopular with Victoria’s subjects, and it certainly blinded her to the 
dangers, clearly foreseen by Palmerston, of a united Germany dominated 
by Prussia; and Albert made errors of personal judgment, as in the 
education of the future Edward VII, of which Victoria alone would have 
been incapable. The period of retirement following Albert’s death 
shows Victoria at her worst, petulant, selfish and self-willed. 

Mr. Benson certainly does not fail to provide materials which show 
us the reverse side of the picture of Victoria’s success. She had strong 
partisan sympathies, and though in her later years there were no more 
Bedchamber Plots, she once went so far beyond constitutional propriety 
as to write to Salisbury, while in Opposition, to ask if the Conservatives 
were ready for a dissolution. She saw that “ we must, with our Indian 
Empire and large Colonies, be prepared for attacks and wars, somewhere 
or other, CONTINUALLY,” and yet favoured a policy of Imperial 
expansion. 

The responsibilities of a Queen differ not only in degree but in kind 
from those of any other woman, and so do the responsibilities of a Queen’s 
biographer from those of an actress’s. The Queen cannot be judged 
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without considerations of the problems of her age. Mr. Benson 
has wasted too much space and time in chatting about governesses 
and excursions and picnics; while for all he tells us, the Industrial 
Revolution might never have taken place. Victoria herself, in 
spite of a childish interest in inventions, certainly seemed unaware 
of it. She spent her life at Balmoral, at Osborne and at Windsor; of 
Manchester and Birmingham she knew little. Was that to qualify the 
chances of efficacy of the family diplomacy which she practised ? 
She was an example to William II, but she never checked Bismarck. 
What significance does her blindness to the implications of industrialism 
give to her remark that the House of Lords was “ the only rea/ indepen- 
dent House ?” 

The quality of Mr. Benson’s writing is very uneven. Sometimes he 
strives after effect, at others he is careless. We are surprised to read 
on one page that the Queen “ put her foot down,” and on the next that 
Albert “ cordialised ” the relations of the Queen with her mother. 

W. T. WELts. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE SupREME Court. Jy Epwarp S. Corwin. 
237 pp. (Humphrey Milford. 115. 6d.) 

ADMINISTRATIVE LEGISLATION AND ADJUDICATION. By FREDERICK 
F, BLacHty AND MirtAM E, OatMANn. 296 pp. (The Brookings 
Institution. $3.00). 

Essays ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION. 
Edited by CHar.tEs G. Haines AND MarsHatt G. Drwock. 321 pp. 
(The Johns Hopkins Press. $3.00). 

HE most important single fact which emerges from the Roosevelt 

régime is the immense growth in the scope and power of the 

Federal Executive. One can be reasonably certain that long 

after particular features of the New Deal have been discarded 

or forgotten, historians will look back on the situation of extreme danger 

which existed during the Hoover administration and recognise that 

then, almost for the first time (apart from war episodes), the American 

nation desired a strong central government. There were, of course, 

various tendencies which had long been leading to that result. The 

most conspicuous was the enlargement of industrial life to a nationwide 

scale. At President Roosevelt’s touch all these gradually accumulating 
forces suddenly sprang to life. 

These three books reveal in different ways the expansion of the 

Federal Government, and in particular, the predominant position which 
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is being, or has been, attained by the Executive relatively to Congress 
on the one hand and the Courts of Law on the other—a tendency which 
has received only a temporary check in the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court concerning N.R.A. 

The Twilight of the Supreme Court is an extremely interesting, learned 
and piquant account of the attitude and doctrines which have been 
adopted at different epochs by the Supreme Court at Washington, in 
regard to the review of legislation. Professor Corwin brings out in a 
most illuminating manner the importance of the subjective element in 
the working of this great tribunal. He shows how the currents of 
opinion and the march of events have gradually driven the Court to 
abandon its insistence on the immutable rights of the States as against 
the Federation, to accord a virtually unlimited power of taxation and 
expenditure to the Government, and to uphold all kinds of infringements 
on vested property rights in complete disregard of the principles laid 
down by the Court in former times. The Court now has at its disposal 
a sufficient number of conflicting doctrines to enable it to provide good 
judicial precedents for whatever it wants to do in any particular matter— 
as was evident in the Gold Clause decisions. It is clear, however, that 
when the Court is confronted with issues of vast social importance, 
it cannot and dare not deal with them in terms of a hypothetical and non- 
existent something called “pure law.” It must consider the dictates 
of expediency and of statesmanship. Professor Corwin rightly insists 
that the realities of the Court’s power and authority should be recognised. 
“Were N.I.R.A.and her kin to perish at the Court’s hands” he remarks, 
“it would not be by the decree of ‘some brooding omnipresence in 
the sky’ but of a majority of nine entirely human beings.” His only 
error was in suggesting a majority. 

In The Twilight of the Supreme Court we are told that the New Deal 
envisages the legislative assembly as the supreme organ of government ; 
and that it endeavours to adapt this authority to modern conditions, 
first, by associating with it Presidential leadership, and secondly, by 
confining its action to the larger questions of principle, leaving lesser 
issues to the more flexible methods of administration. 

The former of these observations is by no means easy to accept, but 
the latter statement is fully illustrated by Messrs. Blachly and Oatman’s 
book, Administrative Legislation and Adjudication, which is a study of the 
legislative and judicial powers exercised by the Federal Executive. 

The phenomena dealt with by Messrs. Blachly and Oatman are 
comparable in range and importance with those which exist in Great 
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Britain. The movement towards delegating judicial and legislative 
powers to executive bodies has proceeded quite as far, despite the 
doctrine of the separation of powers, and for very similar reasons. But 
it is a surprising fact that in the United States this is the first survey 
that has been made, apart from one or two monographs. 

It is, therefore, greatly to the credit of Professor Blachly and Mrs. 
Oatman that they should have produced this very useful study. It fills 
a gap in our knowledge that has been vacant all too long. It is 
undoubtedly one of the most relevant volumes that the Brookings 
Institution has sponsored in the field of public administration. 

The authors approach the subject with an essentially modern outlook. 
They are not pre-occupied by ancient dogmas concerning the separation 
of powers and the so-called rule of law. They recognise the necessity 
for the enactment of legislative rules and the determination of disputes 
by administrative agencies in the interests of good government, which is 
their sole pre-occupation. On the other hand, they deplore the utterly 
chaotic manner in which these functions have been permitted to develop ; 
the lack of any attempt to systematise either the law or the practice of 
the many executive bodies concerned; and the absence of a proper 
Administrative Court. In regard to delegated legislation, they observe 
that so vast a stream of rules and regulations emerges from 600 agencies 
in the Federal Government that “it is virtually impossible for the 
individuals affected thereby to know what their rights and duties are.” 
As regards administrative adjudication, the chief faults and difficulties 
are similar to those in this country : an absence of theory or philosophy ; 
an excessive number of authorities each with their own organization and 
procedures; an absence of any final court or authority to develop, 
systematize and harmonize the body of federal administrative law. 
All these defects are capable of remedy, and the authors make many 
constructive proposals for reform. 

The volume of Essays on the Law and Practice of Governmental Adminis- 
tration is a festsdrift in honour of F. J. Goodnow, the father of the science 
public administration in the United States. Like most collections of 
this kind by the grateful disciples of a great teacher, the essays lack unity 
of conception and purpose; and the editors’ attempt to group them 
under generic headings does not overcome the inherent formlessness of 
the book. The separate essays are uneven in quality, but some of them 
are of considerable merit. 

All three books reveal in varying ways and degrees the progress which 
is being made in the social sciences in the United States today. 

Witiram A. Rosson. 
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THe Nature or Caprrauist Crisis. By JoHn Srracuey. (Victor 
Gollancz Lid., pp. 379. 105. 6d. net) 

R. STRACHEY combines grace of style with a capacity to 
Mie ideas ; and this has made one look to the appearance 

of this book as something of a literary event. One is not 

disappointed. Mr. Strachey is cogent, he is lucid and he is 
eminently readable ; and he handles the more complex economic concepts 
with an eye for essentials and a capacity to seize the relation 
between the part and the whole. The field he surveys is an 
immense one: monetary theories, the history of economic doctrine, the 
theory of value, the current crisis, Mr. Cole’s theory of Fascism, are all 
embraced in a survey which, for power of quick assimilation of a wide 
range of both facts and concepts, most professional economists can envy. 
If there are parts which closer analysis might clarify and refine; if 
occasionally there are imperfect joins in the argument where unsettled 
questions still obtrude, one can scarcely complain. The main lines of 
the book are drawn with a vigour and strength of touch, instinct with 
an originality and candour of mind, and with so healthy a realism in 
its essential emphasis as to win sufficient gratitude and respect from any 
but the pedant. 

Marx’s theory of crisis was nowhere presented, in textbook manner, 
as a rounded whole. It remained a forso: a postulation of the reasons 
for periodic rupture of equilibrium as an essential (and not merely 
accidental) element in the “law of motion of capitalist society.” The 
possibility of such crises lay in the “anarchy of production”; their 
efficient cause in the essential character of capitalist production as the 
pursuit of profit or surplus-value, and in the recurring contradiction 
between this pursuit and the “ tendency of the rate of profit to decline.” 
This problem of whether profit would fall, and if so why, had dominated 
economic controversy from Smith to J. S. Mill; and for it Marx had 
advanced (in opposition to Ricardo) his own characteristic solution. 
This theory can be said to constitute the coping-stone of Marx’s economic 
analysis; yet it has suffered the most conspicuous neglect among 
economists, who, if mention has been made of it at all, have classified it 
among the cruder versions of the under-consumption theory derived 
from Sismondi, Malthus and Rodbertus. It is Mr. Strachey’s virtue that 
he has grasped and rescued this neglected essence of Marx’s doctrine, 
has seen it, in its true perspective, and, translating Marx’s “ contra- 
diction ” into popular language, has presented it to us as the simple but 
illuminating “‘ Paradox of Profit versus Plenty.” 
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To clear the ground, Mr. Strachey starts with a deftly conducted 
criticism of current theories, first of Major Douglas, Prof. Irving Fisher 
and Mr. Hobson, and then (with a respect which some might not have 
expected from this quarter) of Prof. Hayek. Here Mr. Strachey is almost 
at his best. Here both in exposition and in criticism he has combined 
insight with popularisation in a highly skilful way. At the end of the 
book he applies abstract concepts to the present economic crisis, to 
Fascism and War and to the immediate political future in Britain; and 
here the tone of the book acquires something of the tenseness of a world 
in conflict and turmoil, which makes it the important book which it is. 

Any quarrel I had with Mr. Strachey would be on relatively minor 
points. The first is admittedly a matter of controversial interpretation. 
I feel that Mr. Strachey expounds Marx’s “ two-faced law” in a too 
mechanistic way : not as something which cradles a conflict of tendency 
and counter-tendency, but as something defining some minimum 
quantum of profit without which capitalist production, like an engine 
lacking sufficient pressure, must stop. He seems to imply, in a sense 
which is hardly tenable, that increased capital accumulation constitutes 
a “ solution ” for crises, whereas in fact it is the process of accumulation 
which is the origin of those technical changes from which the tendency 
to a declining rate of profit has sprung. Marx was concerned to show 
that the same cause (capital accumulation) which caused the tendency 
for the profit-rate to fall a/so caused /ofa/ profit to increase. In 
other words, his “must,” applied to the latter, was meant as 
a statement of a factual tendency (and in one passage cited by Mr. 
Strachey, of an arithmetic truism) and not as a categorical imperative. 
Again, some readers, I think, may feel that he has hardly demonstrated 
the logical link between Marx’s theory of value and his theory of crises. 
Such a link there obviously is ; but as Mr. Strachey leaves the matter, it 
is still possible to put the question: “ Why could not the latter be 
adequately stated without the former?” This, I think, is partly because 
in his discussion of the so-called “‘ Great Contradiction ” in Marx, the 
crucial point is insufficiently stressed that Marx conceived of the 
“* qualifications ” in Vol. 3 as affecting the determination of particular 
commodity prices, but not the division of the revenue into wages and 
surplus-value as analysed in Vol 1. The determination of a “ total” 
value of commodities has significance in relation to the value of labour- 
power itself, and hence in determining total profit (a consideration which 
Béhm-Bawerk seems to have missed); but significance in this context 
alone. Further, one might have wished that Mr. Strachey had applied 
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his analysis in more detail to the specific twentieth-century phenomena 
of monopoly and imperialism. But it would be ungracious to dwell 
upon such finer points when the book is so comprehensive in its sweep 
and gives us so much that is novel and stimulating. 

Maurice Doss. 


PRINCIPLES OF Economic PLANNING. By G. D. H. Cote. Macmillan. 
65.) 

PLANNING FOR EmpLoyMENT. By SomME MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
(Macmillan. 25.) 


FTER ationalization, technocracy; and after technocracy, 
planning, The words epitomize the economic thought of a 
decade and are eloquent proof that the “dismal science” has 
its fashions no less than other studies. ‘There is generally 

some method in the evolution of fashions, and planning is certainly a 
more satisfactory ideal than rationalization. To rationalize is to put 
in order something which already exists in unordered or disordered form ; 
to plan is to bring into ordered existence that which, as yet, may have no 
being at all. Today, when so many forces are “spreading ruin and 
scattering ban,” we are exhorted on all sides to worship at the shrine 
of the great god Plan. There are heretics—once they were the orthodox— 
both at the London School of Economics and in the House of 
Commons. But the necessity for a planned economy is now so generally 
conceded that the argument for it need not be elaborated. We are told 
that the automatic economy of the nineteenth century worked very well. 
The answer is that it did—for some people. It never worked well for 
the “hands.” On social grounds alone, the country is resolved that 
an automatic economy shall not be restored. They are reinforced by 
economic arguments. The waste and overlapping in an automatic 
economy is fearful to contemplate. These can be eliminated by the 
regulation of production in accordance with effective demand, that is, 
by planning. 

But the theoretical case for a planned economy is so widely accepted 
that what are now wanted from economists are actual plans, for finance 
and industry, to be examined on their merits. For planning may be a 
good thing or a bad thing according to the object sought. Burglary 
can be well planned no less than industry, and such national planning 
as we have already seen, notably in agriculture, does look suspiciously 
like burglary. 
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Judged by this practical test, the memorandum by “‘ Some Members 
of Parliament ” cannot be highly judged. It is a manifesto, an announce- 
ment that fourteen supporters of the National Government are in favour 
of industrial reconstruction, preferably voluntary reconstruction under 
an Enabling Act, and that they would like certain changes in Parliament 
and the Cabinet which would better fit these bodies for their modern 
duties. The fourteen members, like most other planners, would delay 
the entry into industry and facilitate exit from it. They show a com- 
mendable concern for unemployment as the central problem of our day. 
But in no place do they get to details, nor could they do so within the 
compass they have allotted themselves. The memorandum, in short, 
is a confession of faith ; and what matter are the ~‘gnatures to it. They 
are: Anthony Crossley, Geoffrey Ellis, G. W. H. Glossop, Frank Heilgers, 
Hamilton Kerr, Kenneth Lindsay, Noel Lindsay, Harold Macmillan, 
T. B. Martin, Hugh Molson, Clarles Peat, Eustace Percy, Ronald Tree 
and Harvie Watt. The promotion of the leader of the group, Lord 
Eustace Percy, to the Cabinet is perhaps a sign that the memorandum 
has done its work. Whether that will lead to more Government planning 
or to the silencing of the planners, remains to be seen. 

Mr. Cole, in a work of many more pages and ideas, comes out much 
higher. It is true that he has few practical schemes to offer industry— 
he frankly acknowledges the complexity of the issues—but he has some 
clearly defined financial plans. One of these, a scheme for social divi- 
dends, has already been raised in Parliament. Mr. Cole provisionally 
estimates the social dividend at 30s. a week for every adult, 20s. for each 
young person above fifteen and tos. for every child. The total sum 
would be about £2,750,000,000 a year, or more than two-thirds of the 
estimated national income. Can it be that Mr. Cole has now accepted 
the conclusions of the Douglasites, whose arguments he so brilliantly 
refuted a few years ago? The idea of a social dividend, paid irrespective 
of service, has a very slender ethical base ; and the economic end which 
it would achieve, the approximation of incomes leading to greater 
regularity in demand, can be achieved more directly. 

Not all Mr. Cole’s suggestions are so contentious. Most of what 
he has to say is of the highest value and deserves the serious consideration 
of economists and statesmen. He brilliantly analyses the theory of 
production and distribution in a “ free market,” and ruthlessly criticizes 
a “planless economy.” He cogently examines how far planning is 
possible within the limits of capitalism, and notes what has already been 
done towards the planning of capitalist industry and agriculture. After 
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indicating the objectives aimed at in planning, he turns to the planning 
of money, both under capitalism and as he would like to see it. His 
attention is next given to the machinery of a planned economy, most 
notably import boards and a National Planning Authority. In touching 
the subject of workers’ control, an ideal which he is not wholly able 
to abandon, he has some interesting ruminations on his Guild Socialist 
days. He ends witha forecast of planned industry and some anticipations 
of a Labour Government’s planning policy. All these speculations, 
let it be observed, are introduced by some animadversions on the 
“high priests” of the City and the lesser tribe of the economists, 
“ called upon to interpret the law to the people,” which may make their 
victims wince but are an enrichment of the English language. 
Ivor THomas. 


Russta’s Iron AcE. By W. H. CHamBerzin. (Duckworth. 155.) 

Economic PLANNING IN Soviet Russia. By Boris Brurzxus. 
(Routledge. 105. 6d.) 

THE SECOND Five YEAR PLan. By W.P.and Z. K. Coates. (Methuen. 
35. 6d.) 

Law AND Justice In Sovier Russia. By H. J. Lasxr. (Hogarth Press. 
1s. 6d.) 


R. CHAMBERLIN recalls a parody for the intelligentzia 
ME: Stalin’s six major conditions for the successful operation 

of the state industries. It runs, “ Don’t think. If you must 

think, don’t talk to yourself. If you must talk to yourself, 
don’t talk to others. If you must talk to others, don’t write. If you 
must write, don’t print. If you must print, deny it the next day.” All 
of these studies were worth printing, though the first two of them reflect 
a mood or an attitude of something apprcaching hostility. Mr. Chamber- 
lin breathes too audible a sigh of relief after more than a decade in 
Russia as a newspaper correspondent—now for “an absolutely uninhibited 
full, and rounded description,” he says, “ of the dramatic and sometimes 
tragic events I was witnessing.” Professor Brutzkus was turned out 
of Russia in 1932. He had published criticisms of the communist régime 
in the months following the introduction of the new economic policy 
and when the censorship was tightened up, along with other intellectuals 
he was silenced out of “ preventive humanity ” and bundled out of the 
country. He and his fellows, he says, “ had nothing to do with politics 
as such. They were professors or well-known publicists and literary 


men, who had hardly had a chance of publishing anything for four 
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years back. But to be non-political is no protection against violence 
in a communist state, where not only deeds, but opinions can be regarded 
as criminal.” Professor Brutzkus is naive indeed. His volume com- 
prises the essays which got him into trouble in 1922 (including a passage 
or two then censored) and a newer analysis, written in Germany ten 
years after he left Russia, of the results of the first Five Year Plan. 
Professor Hayek in his foreword does not hesitate to place Brutzkus’ 
work “ in the very first rank of the really scientific literature on present- 
day Russia.” It is difficult to share this enthusiasm. There is an 
out-of-date air about the earlier chapters and an out-of-date mood 
about the latter. If the reader was not told he would probably guess 
that Brutzkus was an emigré. 

The other two publications noted here are shorter and more confined 
in purpose. Mr. and Mrs. Coates are concerned to outline the ground 
plan of the second Five Year Plan against a brief background-summary 
of the first. Their book is lucid and useful ; its intention is expository 
merely. It is introduced to the reader with the commendations of Mr. 
Lansbury (on the cover), Mr. Morrison (“ it should be a volume worthy 
of study ”) and the London chairman of the Foreign Trade Delegation. 
Mr. Morrison says it claims to be the semi-official Russian view of the 
second Five Year Plan, but he does not tell us what “ semi-official ” 
means, and if there are differences in the official and semi-official versions 
of the plan one would like to know about them. 

Professor Laski’s brief essay is the only one of these writings that 
would have been improved by being larger. His pamphlet is the work, 
he says, not of a professional lawyer but of a student of law as a body of 
political institutions. His modest disclaimer would have been un- 
necessary in the country of which he writes ; in this country one may 
reflect that his special competence arises from the fact that he is not 
“a professional lawyer.” The quality and interest of his commentary 
on the law in operation in U.S.S.R. are quite unmistakable. The 
integration of law and life produces surprising results and they are 
finely conveyed in this brief but wise and attractive study. In passing 
it is worth recording that Vishinsky—that ogre of the English press 
in the trial of the Metro-Vickers engineers—is a man inspired by a 
Benthamite passion to make and keep the law an instrument of construc- 
tive citizenship. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s work has already been the subject of a good deal of 
discussion. His statistics were impugned by Mrs. Webb, and Sir 
William Beveridge, on the strength of his revelations, warned socialists 
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against the practice of basing their arguments on Russian achievements. 
It is difficult to know what argument to base on some of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
statistical statements—for example, “It is officially computed that the 
Soviet Union’s approximately 200,000 tractors represent 3,100,000 
horse-power. But meanwhile over 17,000,000 live horses have been 
lost.” Is it that one horse equal 1 h.p.? Ordinarily, Mr. Chamberlin 
tells us, he accepts Soviet statistics, but he finds it necessary to get behind 
them both in order to uncover the famine of 1932-3 and in order to 
assess the Russian achievement. Yet he is not always successful in his 
attempts at understanding Soviet aims. To read Professor Laski’s 
pamphlet and then to turn to Mr. Chamberlin’s inadequate references 
to the same subject is illuminating. ‘“‘ The Gay-Pay-Oo overseets 
apparently believe that a murderer or a bandit is easier to reclaim than a 
priest, a Kulak, or an anti-Soviet intellectual,” writes Mr. Chamberlin 
in disgust. That “‘ the Gay-Pay-Oo overseers ” are right may not suit 
Mr. Chamberlin but it happens to be true, as a visit to Bolshevo has 
often revealed. Mr. Chamberlin is sincere ; no possible doubt on that 
score can be entertained. But he is, in the last analysis, writing a 
polemical book. He ought to have waited longer before he loosed 
upon us his absolutely uninhibited account. The industrial revolution 
carried through without child labour, the conquest of illiterary and anti- 
Semitism, the refusal to exploit the culturally backward—these and other 
things are undervalued so that the grimness may stand out in stark 
horror and the inspiration of the Revolution may show in frustration. 
For concrete pictures of living experience Mr. Chamberlin is admirable, 
but his sense of values is not equal to final assessment. Above all, 
he has failed adequately to allow for the distorting effects of war pre- 
paration. Had the Soviet Union been able to build in the knowledge 
that peace was assured both in the Far East and the West, more distant 
ends could have been combined with immediate satisfactions in happier 
ratio. “In any system,” writes Brutzkus, “an intelligent relation 
should exist between the efforts which are made for the present and those 
made for the future... . A specific feature of the Soviet Russian 
planned economy is its unbalanced emphasis upon the future.” Un- 
balanced. Is it true? And if true, is it surprising ? I remember in 
the summer of 1932 the mocking laugh of a fellow-traveller as he pointed 
to war stores through a railway-carriage window in the Ukraine. “ Social 
Fascism” he said with an acid geniality. That enforced fury of war 
pteparation is no small factor in conditioning the quality of the Soviet 
achievement. H. L. Beatgs. 
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THE FALL OF THE GERMAN Repusiic. A PouiticaL Srupy. By 
R. T. Crarx. (Allen e Unwin. 155.) 


Te is the first comprehensive account in English of the 
political history of the emergence of National Socialism. It 
is an attempt to follow the varying distribution of political 

power from the so-called Revolution at the end of 1918 and the 
beginning of 1919 up to the advent of National Socialism proper, that is, 
roughly, up to the famous Statute of Powers (Ermachtigungsgesetz) 
of March, 1933, which conferred “all-inclusive powers” on the 
Government. 


The author has two main interests—the historical personalities and 
the politics of party. In the description of these lies the outstanding 
merit of the book. The detailed narrative of the party struggle is 
exceptionally well done. The author is here clearly familiar with all 
the necessary sources—the political correspondence in the German and 
foreign press, the memoirs, the manifestoes, the speeches, the pro- 
gtammes and the pamphlets. He moves with an enviable ease through 
the hectic complexity of post-war German parliamentarism. Amidst 
the confusion and overlapping of purpose he retains a clear impression 
of the distinctive colouring of each political group. Major and minor 
leaders appear, in his account, related to their different and special 
backgrounds. The story of the death of the Republic, the rapid circula- 
tion of power about a moribund constitution, perverted now to uses 
not dreamt of by its makers, the dramatic intervention of character and 
circumstance—all this is skilfully, and at times thrillingly presented. 


Against these virtues, however, must be set one major defect. It 
was the author’s purpose, we are told in the Preface, to make “a political 
study.” He refrained, he says, from dealing with the economic side 
for two reasons. Firstly, for the reason that it has been exhaustively 
discussed already, though “ with not very much profit to the political 
student.” Secondly, for the reason that “Politics is our destiny,” a 
saying which the author believes “‘ has not yet been refuted, a saying 
the rejection or misinterpretation of which is responsible for much more 
of the present intellectual chaos in the domain of politics than those 
who dislike it would admit.” ‘ Consequently,” he goes on, “I have 
never done more than refer very briefly to the economic background 
of the political stage ... In my opinion, in the evolution of the 
German Republic, the economic factor, if I may use that phrase, was not 
a decisive one; if it had been, the history of these fifteen years would 
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have been very different and possibly much more easily understood. 
The human factor, incalculable alike in its submission to and revolt 
from the logic of historical development, that logic of which it itself 
laid the bases, is therefore that on which I have concentrated, and 
endeavoured, if not to explain, at least to describe, the vagaries of action 
as men individually and collectively determined their own destiny and 
were determined by it.” 

It was most unwise of the author to commit himself to these remarks. 
They are at once too much and not enough. Why, we are entitled to 
ask, was the economic factor not a decisive one? In what way would 
the history have differed had it been so? Was the middle-class flight 
to Hitler not a decisive factor? Again, what is this correct meaning 
of the phrase “ Politics is our destiny,” of which we receive hints but 
no explanation ? 

It is not that the Preface alone raises these questions. But through- 
out the narrative it is evident that the author is working with an over- 
simplified view of history. There are many varieties of solution of the 
fundamental freedom-determinism dilemma. There is the Marxist 
solution of economic materialism, and the Nazi one of racial determinism. 
There is the idealist’s belief in the historical manifestation of great ideas 
or ideologies. Which of these is the true solution is pre-eminently a 
matter of opinion. All that can be said with certainty, however, is that 
the solution must be considerably more complex than that of our author, 
to whom, for example, the history of the German Republic is mainly, 
almost exclusively, a product of the party intrigue, the errors in states- 
manship and the lack of courageous leadership. To put it concretely, 
any history of the fall of the German Republic, whether mere narrative 
or explanation, which ignores not only the economic conditions of that 
collapse—that is, the standard of living, the incidence of poverty, the 
state of currency and trade—but also the people (their occupational 
classification and their social divisions) and the powerful anti-liberal, 
anti-individualist, racist and absolutist ideologies which moved them, 
is an inadequate history. 

Outside the limits of this criticism, the author, it must be repeated, 
has done a notable work. The clarity of his exposition of the party 
history and his clever assembly of information have not hitherto been 
equalled in any English work. For this reason alone the book will 
find a deserved place in the serious literature of the subject. 

Cuar.es H. WILsoNn. 
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Tue History or THe Times. “ THE THUNDERER” IN THE MAKING, 
1785-1841. (Printing House Square. 155.) 


THe Press in ENGLAND. By Kurt von SrurrerHem. (Allen ce 


Unwin. 85. 6d.) 
NeEwspAPER Heapiines. By HEINRICH STRAUMANN. (Allen eC» Unwin. 
Ios.) 


STUDENT of the history and influence of the modern news- 
A paper will find valuable material in these three books. The 

first volume of The Times “ anniversary ” history is remarkably 

interesting. So powerful are the forces of tradition that the 
anonymous author or authors show in the writing of this book many 
of the virtues and foibles which are characteristic of the greatest of daily 
papers. The sense of responsibility, the dignity, the temperate accuracy, 
and the self-complacency which we associate with a Times “leader” 
are found again in these pages. This volume deals with “ the making ” 
of The Times. Among newspapers The Times stands on a pinnacle by 
itself—Herr Stutterheim calls it “ unquestionably the best paper of 
England and of the world.” The credit of creating it in the form in 
which we know it must be divided unequally among three men, John 
Walter I, John Walter II, and Thomas Barnes. This first volume 
of The Times history, which deals with that creation, rightly ends with 
Barnes’s death in 1841. The achievements of its three creators were, 
we have said, unequal. To John Walter I must be given the credit 
of actually bringing The Times into the world, but when he resigned its 
management to his son, John Walter II, it is doubtful whether he had 
impressed upon it any qualities which differentiated it—or were even 
likely to differentiate it—from its rivals. The claims of his son to real 
journalistic creativeness are much higher. Unlike his father, who always 
remained primarily a printer, John Walter II was in the strict sense 
both a journalist and an editor. He laid the foundations which made 
it possible for Barnes and Delane to erect the edifice which we now know 
as The Times and Printing-House-Square. His great achievement was, 
as this book shows, to establish the political independence of The Times 
and, with The Times, of English journalism. It was, however, Barnes 
who, seizing the opportunity presented to him by John Walter II, really 
created The Times. Herr Stutterheim, who as a foreigner can survey 
British journalism with a fresh and unprejudiced eye, gives us an illumi- 
nating analysis of the characteristics which have given The Times its 
unique position. The important fact revealed by this first volume of 
The Times history is that when Barnes died in 1841 the paper already 
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had those characteristics and position, and that they were the direct 
result of Barnes’s conception ot what the functions of a daily paper should 
be. 

Herr Stutterheim’s book is a short and interesting survey of the 
history and present condition of the press in England. It gains by being 
written by a foreigner who has a thorough and technical knowledge of 
journalism in both his own and this country. On the whole Herr 
Stutterheim’s account is sympathetic and favourable. He clearly has a 
high opinion of what he calls the upper group of London dailies, The 
Times, Telegraph, and Morning Post, and those provincial papers, like the 
Manchester Guardianand Yorkshire Post, which maintain similar journalistic 
standards. The most potent influence in destroying or degrading those 
standards in the rest of the press was, as his account shows, Lord 
Northcliffe. Today the most dangerous tendency is to be found in the 
trustification of the press. It is interesting to note that Herr Stutterheim 
considers that “ the English press in its totality may ” still “‘ be described 
as sound,” and that it will remain sound “ so long as ten copies of The 
Times ate sold for a hundred copies of the Daily Mail.” And the last 
sentence in his book, coming from a German journalist, is worth 
quoting : 

“ The journalistic skill of its writers, their sense of responsibility, 
their incorruptibilty, and the security against State interference 
assured to them by law make the English press an institution of 
which England can be proud so long as it attaches importance 
to the honest expression of public opinion.” 

Mr. Straumann, a Swiss, has written a curious and in many ways 
disappointing work. It is a linguistic study of newspaper headlines. 
In the course of his study he quotes an immense number of headlines, 
and here we have material of great value to the student of the press and 
its place in modern society. We do not think that Mr. Straumann 
himself is very happy in the handling of this material. In the early 
chapters his promises and claims make us expect too much. Actually 
he builds up an immense apparatus of analysis and classification. Un- 
fortunately it seems to us to be the kind of scientific and epistemological 
apparatus which would have appealed to the inhabitants of Laputa. 
LzONARD WOOLF. 
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THe Break Ace. By J. L. & BarsaraA Hammonp. (Longmans. 
35. 6d.) 
TRAINING FOR CrT1zENsHIp. By Sir Ernest Simon & Eva M. Hussack. 
(Oxford Press ¢” Milford. 1:5.) 
” ‘ [ BLEAK AGE ” is a short book of 148 pages, based upon 
the author’s well-known previous work, The Age of the 
Chartists. Training for Citizenship is a pamphlet written by 
the chairman and secretary of the recently formed “‘ Association 
for Education in Citizenship ” and approved by that organisation. At 
first sight it may seem strange to include these two publications in a 
single review. But in fact their subject is the same, viewed in the one 
case from the angle of the past and in the other from the angle of the 
present and future, and the reader of either will get added illumination 
by reading the other also. Mr. & Mrs. Hammond have, indeed, as they 
say, reconstructed and revised part of their previous work “ in order to 
put into compact form the chapters that seemed to have a special bearing 
on our modern problem.” That problem may be summarily described 
as the development of and training for a sane and civilised citizenship. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond show that Chartism was only part of a much 
larger revolt against a bleak and joyless life imposed upon vast masses 
of the population by the industrial revolution and the communal psycho- 
logy which went with it. The bleakness of the age was essentially due 
to a denial of almost everything which one understands by citizenship 
in a free and civilised state. In 1820 the ruling and possessing classes 
held that the masses, the industrial and agricultural workers, were 
incapable of citizenship; their lives were limited to a “ routine of 
eating, drinking, working, and sleeping.” A small minority were 
therefore educated to enjoy and use leisure ; the majority were educated 
solely. to work. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond show how this system and 
social ideal eliminated from society that “ common enjoyment ” which 
played so dominating a part in the life of ancient Greece (and indeed 
all great civilizations) and is such an important element in citizenship. 
Chartism and the ideas and movements to which it was akin did not 
fail. They formed a partially successful revolt against the system and 
social psychology of the bleak age. They established the age of party- 
coloured democracy which ended in the war. They won for the masses 
the right to vote and fight, and a platonic right to equality, education, 
and leisure. The system of freedom, equality, and democracy which 
seemed to many to be emerging from the struggle is now threatened 
with new dangers and problems. That the hopes of the nineteenth 
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century have not been fulfilled is due, at least in part, once more to some 
fatal defect in our ideal and practice of citizenship. It is this weakness 
that the dictators and authoritarians are exploiting for their attack upon 
democracy. Sir E. D. Simon, Mrs. Hubback, and the Association 
over which they preside have realized the importance of this fact. They 
look to deliberate education for democratic citizenship as a remedy. 
The outline of their proposals is sketched in this pamphlet and deserves 
the attention of all who desire the preservation of such liberty and 
civilization as still exists in Europe. 


THE NEED FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. A PROGRAMME FOR NATIONAL 
Security. By Wiii1aM YANDELL Exuiorr. (Wxirriesey House, 
New YorxK—Lonpon.) 

HIS is an outstanding book. Its main thesis is this: The 
| | United States have entered upon a phase in their development 
in which government intervention in the economic sphere is 
inevitable. There never was a time of real Jaissez faire in the 

United States. For business has always been in politics with the object 
of making governments interfere in business; the tariff—or the 
silver policy of the nineties shows this clearly enough. The war and not 
the trend towards monopolistic capitalism brought in government 
control on a large scale. As we are now reaping the war harvest— 
for the crash is but the second phase of the war boom—war psychology 
and war methods naturally survive. 

Government intervention in the United States has never been 
systematic. The constitution has provided an admirable charter for 
“* une republique faineante,’ having been devised for restricting the 
intervention of the central government in the affairs of the sovereign 
states as well as of the sovereign individuals. 

Adequate government action during the present crisis was made 
possible only by assuming a state of emergency in which the President, 
as in war, can exercise exceptional powers. All sorts of legislation was 
passed, for which the emergency was merely a pretext. For quite a long 
time public opinion and the Supreme Court seemed willing to suffer 
this, even when the measures passed were antagonistic to the spirit as 
well as to the letter of the constitution. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of May 27th on the SchYechter Poultry Case declaring the codes 
of N.LR.A. unconstitutional was a rude awakening to those reformers 
who wanted a structural change in the constitution by dodging its 
meaning as well as its phrasing. 
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Professor Elliott has the courage to propose a systematic plan for 
constitutional reform. In his scheme the President is no longer to be 
nominated by two separate party conventions. A combined committee 
of both houses of Congress is to prepare a list of five names from which 
two are to be chosen as opposing candidates by a majority vote of 
the House of Representatives. The Vice-President is to be appointed 
by the President as his general executive assistant. Congress is to be 
restricted in its right to add items to the budget. The House of 
Representatives is to have its term extended to four years; it can throw 
out the President’s budget, but not easily, for the President can dissolve 
it if it does not pass his bills, thus enabling him to subject recalcitrant 
Congressmen to his sway. Today his main strength lies in the wielding 
of patronage. When he has once distributed the jobs the crack of his 
whip is no longer very frightening. He needs a well-organised Civil 
Service with fixity of tenure, not subject to political pressure. This 
implies the abolition of the Spoils System, which would weaken party 
organization and the President as well, if his hands were not strengthened 
by the reforms mentioned above. The Senate is no longer to represent 
48 independent States of extremely unequal strength. The States are to 
be combined into eight or ten regions, each to be called “ Common- 
wealth.” Each Commonwealth will elect eight Senators for eight years, 
but the power of the Senate, especially in money bills, is to be restricted. 
The Civil Service is to be reorganized and a new organization of the 
Cabinet is outlined. Advisory Councils to each department, and even 
an Economic Advisory Council, are suggested. 

This extraordinarily bold scheme is to strengthen the executive, 
whilst holding it responsible to national democracy, but freeing it from 
pressure of minority power-groups. It is to be carried by a constitutional 
convention called at the demand of two-thirds of the State legislatures. 

It may well be doubted whether this way will be trodden. If the 
present crisis were permanent, despair might drive the people in this 
direction. But in such circumstances systematic constitutional reform 
might be less attractive than renewed radical, purely experimental 
emergency legislation. It certainly will not be easy for the President, 
the leader of the Democratic Party, to make himself the spokesman 
for Hamiltonian theories. And if the President under the first shock 
of the Supreme Court’s N.R.A. decision stated the constitutional issue 
very clearly, he is probably far too shrewd a politician to follow it up to 
the bitter end. Nevertheless the need for government intervention 
remains and government intervention can only be carried out intelligently 
by a government controlling the appropriate machine. 
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After having outlined in a systematic way the various available 
methods of government intervention, the author gives a critical 
description of N.R.A. and A.A.A. Though he does not stress the point, 
he is well aware of the fact that neither collective bargaining nor the 
imitation of the German Cartel system are revolutionary measures when 
judged by European standards. He is too lenient towards the New 
Deal’s monetary policy—the simplicity of monetary solutions always 
has a curious fascination for non-monetary experts. But he sees events 
and policies as a whole in their true proportions, fitting national issues 
into their international frame. The American people want “ security ” 
both at home and abroad. They do not believe any longer in 
“ opportunity ” providing them with equality. America is really not 
confronted by new social problems, though they are new to her. She 
is confronted with the necessity of adapting her constitution to deal with 
new circumstances. The revolution she may be embarking upon is 
much more like the movements in England abutting on the Reform Bill, 
on the Repeal of the Corn Laws and on the downfall of Chartism than 
like the cataclysms leading to the Bolshevik revolution. Dr. Elliott’s 
book has shown us the problem of constitutional reform in its true 
relation to the object it is meant to accomplish. It is detached and 
positive, exhaustive and systematic. M. J. Bonn. 


Lorp BroucHaM. By G. T. Garratrr. (Macmillan e Co. 354 pp. 
155. met.) 

ENRY BROUGHAM was certainly one of the most remark- 
IHl= men of his day. He possessed fabulous energy, unlimited 

courage, great natural capacity for attacking abuses or oppo- 

nents, and a marvellous power of oratory. These qualities 
combined to make him incomparably the greatest force in the unreformed 
House of Commons, a danger to his enemies and a source of frequent 
embarrassment to his friends. At the bar no less than on the platform 
or the floor of the House, he did much to weaken and remove some of 
the worst tyrannies and injustices of the age. 

The public life of England was in a state of advanced decay during 
the twenty-five most active years of Brougham’s career—from 1810 to 
1835. The whole system of politics was rotten to the core with jobbery, 
corruption, and nepotism. The manoeuvring of the Whigs and Tories 
had no relation whatever to the interests or the needs of the mass of the 

.people. The Courts of Law were savagely repressive in their criminal 
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jurisdiction and grotesque Labyrinths of futility on their civil side. The 
monarchy was degraded to its lowest point. 

It was in this environment that Brougham set out to make his fame 
and fortune. There is no reason to believe that he was more disinterested 
than his contemporaries ; it is clear indeed, that he was determined to 
have his share of the spoils system which was universally accepted by 
all parties. That share was the Lord Chancellorship, which he held for 
four years, from 1830, but his “‘ descent to the woolsack ” in Mr. Garratt’s 
expressive phrase, turned out to be virtually the end of his public career, 
for it was only as a House of Commons man that he could command 
sufficient support to make an effective impact on the Government and 
force his way into the Cabinet. Once he was transferred to the Lords 
he could be, and was, easily thrown overboard by the Whig party. 
The great Whig families never really accepted him, for he was not a 
“ patrician,” and his position therefore depended entirely on his market 
value in terms of public influence. The business of forcing his way 
through the network of aristocratic prejudice and family influence 
which surrounded the inner circles of the party was, however, a useful 
incident in the process of breaking down ancient privileges. 

Brougham was in some ways well in advance of his time. His 
passion for popular education, his untiring zeal for law reform, his 
hatred of municipal corruption—Mr. Garratt omits to mention his 
magnificent attack on the corporation of the City of London—these 
efforts have a prophetic touch about them. But in other respects he 
was a mere eighteenth century Whig. He did not really believe in 
democracy, nor in social or economic equality, but was ready to accept 
a society of privileged orders. His attitude to Parliamentary reform 
was equivocal, to say the least. Another side of him adhered to the 
economic doctrines of the Benthamites and led him to support and defend 
the hated Poor Law Act of 1834. He was not a man of coherent principle 
in any true sense of the word, but a mere instrument of whatever 
chanced to convince him at the moment. But as an instrument he was 
on occasion superb. 

Mr. Garratt has written an interesting and readable political biography. 
It deals primarily with Brougham’s political career, and gives an excellent 
picture of the relations which existed in the inner circles of pre-reform 
parliamentary life. The material is not new but it is skilfully used and 
presented with many interesting analogies drawn from present day 
life. It possesses the defect of most political biographies, however, 
of being written from the outside ; that is to say, one is asked to observe 
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an individual surveyed externally. Mr. Garratt accepts this convention 
and makes no attempt to convey what Brougham really felt and thought. 
We never look out on the world from inside Brougham’s mind, but look 
instead on Brougham’s acts and words from the outside. 

Wiiram A. Rosson. 


Wor pb Poitics AND Persona Insecurity. By Harorp D. Lasswe. 
(McCraw-Hill. $3.00.) 
INTERNATIONAL Dexusions. By A. M. Stratron. (Allen e Unwin. 
75. 6d.) 
R. LASSWELL’S thesis is simple and important but it is 
MI: out with such a parade of learning and in such cloudy 
verbiage that few people will bother to discover what it 
is. And this would be a pity, for there is much in the book 
to stimulate those who may wish to help mankind. 

The theme of the book might be put in the words of Hobbes: “ He 
that is to govern a whole nation, must read in himself, not this or that 
particular man; but Mankind. ...” The proper study of mankind 
is man. What has psychology, the latest chapter in the study of man, 
to teach us about mankind? Can it help us to that sound political 
analysis which, Mr. Lasswell says, “is nothing less than correct orientation 
in the continuum which embraces the past, the present, and future ?” 
Can it, in simpler language, prevent life becoming once more nasty, 
brutish and short ?_ If I have understood Mr. Lasswell aright, the chances 
are small. The chances of the psychiatrist exorcising the gangsters 
are not very rosy. The gangsters have come to stay. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis has written a book explaining why we may shortly find ourselves 
in a world without art; Mr. Lasswell is already reconciled to a world 
without sense—at least common sense. For “the capacity of the 
generality of mankind to disembarrass themselves of the dominant 
legends of their early years is negligible, and if we pose the problem of 
unifying the world we must seek for the processes by which a non- 
rational concensus can be most expeditiously achieved.” Or, as 
Machiavelli put it with more force, if less science, “‘ this is to be asserted 
in general of men, that they are ungrateful, fickle, false, cowards, covetous, 
and as long as you succeed they are yours entirely.” Machiavelli put 
his trust in princes; Mr. Lasswell puts his trust in professors. ‘“‘ The 
hope of the professors of social science, if not of the world, lies in the 
competitive strength of an elite based on vocabulary, footnotes, 
questionnaries, and conditioned responses, against an elite based on 
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vocabulary, poison gas, property, and family prestige.” It will be the 
function of the professors—if they win—‘“‘ to devise expedients of mass 
management by means of significant symbols which induce the harmless 
discharge of collective insecurities or abolish some of the recurring 
sources of stress in the pattern of institutional life.” 

This, then, is Mr. Lasswell’s thesis ; science has so shrunk the world 
that it has made every man our neighbour ; but psychology shows that 
men cannot love their neighbours unless they can hate a distant foe. 
“ One of the principal functions of symbols of remote objects is to serve 
as targets for the relief of many of the tensions which might discharge 
disastrously in face to face relations.” There are now no remote objects. 
The world is one and it may well kill itself. 

This is a new and subtle turn to the age-old plea for the unity of man. 
And there is obviously a great deal of truth in it. How much did the 
stability of Greece owe to the “ harmless discharge of their collective 
insecurities” at the shadowly denisons of Scythian and Ethiopian 
deserts ? What clues to the unconscious of Herodotus are provided 
by the fables of his history? What deepseated conflict produced his 
story of the tribe “of whom it was said that they had no dreams ?” 
Medieval Europe might never have won through to the renaissance but 
for the deep peace which she must have derived from the symbol of the 
great majority in hell. And modern Europe shows only too clearly 
that as fast as the lesser breeds without the law acquire some their betters 
lose the law which they have. 

What then, are we to do, who will soon have no deserts into which we 
could drive a single scapegoat ? Make a desert for the sake of peace ? 

Mr. Lasswell seems to fear that we might. He does not think that 
the unity of mankind is probable in the near future. For instance, 
“the material technique of the west is being acquired by cultures 
peripheral to Europe and the contradictions arising from diverse material 
and ideological conditions promise to defer the attainment of unity for 
an indefinite future.” In particular, one hope of unity has gone. In 
19th century Europe the calculation of pecuniary advantage was a rational 
process. The laws of the market were the principles of reason by which 
man might come out of a state hitherto nasty, brutish, and short. The 
price mechanism was the key to the peace which should pass all under- 
standing. 

The problems of politics are now all important. It is the problem 
how to secure and where to place a monopoly of coercion. “‘ The pre- 
requisites of a stable order in the world is a universal body of symbols 
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and practices sustaining an elite which propagates itself by peaceful 
methods and wields a monopoly of coercion which it is rarely necessary 
to apply to the uttermost.” The management of masses or propaganda 
has become one of the principal cultural characteristics of our epoch. 
Therefore the new Machiavelli must press on his Prince the urgency 
of his learning to manipulate the processes by which a non-rational 
concensus can be achieved. The task of the legislator is to make himself 
“the maternity hospital for the delivery of the significant symbol.” 

There is, of course, a great deal of nonsense in all this. Modern 
psychiatric technique will not bear the burden Mr. Lasswell seeks to put 
upon it. He has a vision of each significant detail which is disclosed in 
intensive personality research being studied by extensive methods in 
order to ascertain its distribution. But what is to be taken as the 
significant detail? Are we to consider what Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
calls the standpoint of genius or the standpoint of the brute? The 
symbols which have gone some way to unite mankind have all been 
the product of great individual ability. ‘‘ Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.” Can there be a real unity without a common 
language ? Or will Mr. Lasswell’s footnotes be the inspiration of the 
Open Conspiracy ? 

G. M. Stratton is Professor of Psychology in the University of 
California. His book is a study of the strange delusions which beset 
nations. The heart of the book is on page 135: there it is stated that 
the delusions of nations are in part “ devices to shield the nation from 
the unseemly look of its own conduct. The nation actually believes 
that it is the one Upright Nation, that its Heart is Pure, that it is the 
Most Ardent Lover of Peace, that its warfare is Righteous, that its own 
pitiless action is Vitally Necessary, or is wholly the Fault of Others. 
The nation actually believes these things, not alone, because such things 
are suggested by self-love and contempt for others, and give strength 
to the will against these others. The nation believes them also because 
they help to give peace of mind.” 

I think that is a fair summary of the contents of the book. It urges us 
to work to create a new mind anda new will for peace. But I can 
discover in its 221 pages no guidance as to how that will is to be created. 
If the truth must be confessed the book seems to me to be a tissue of 
platitudes so naively expressed that they may well damage the cause 
they are meant to serve. 

K. B. SMELLIE. 
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Law AND THE SocrA Sciences. By HuntinGpon Cairns. Foreword 

by Roscoz Pounp. (Kegan Paul. 125. 6d. net.) 

T= book deals with a subject of great importance. The 
relations between Law on the one hand and economics, anthro- 
pology, political science, psychology and sociology on the other, 
have both an intellectual interest and a practical significance. 

These relations have not been comprehensively studied, to our great 

loss, and Mr. Cairns deserves considerable credit for making a valiant 

attempt at a systematic enquiry. The book is, however, very uneven 
in quality. For example, the chapter on psychology is excellent and 
highly suggestive, although it is curious to find that the author omits 
all mention of criminal responsibility. In contrast, the chapter dealing 
with political theory is banal and pointless. There is a discussion on 
sovereignty and the notion of Law occupying twenty pages which merely 
reviews the well-worn pluralist controversy without adding anything 
new and which contains no reference to the vital topic of sovereignty 
in relation to international society. This is followed by a long des- 
criptive account of the historical development of the doctrine of the 
separation of powers, at the end of which Mr. Cairns makes the un- 
illuminating remark that one can find good authority, among jurists and 
political scientists, for almost any view of the doctrine for which one has 

a predilection. This is followed by a cursory couple of pages devoted 

to the theory of rights, the most essential matter on which law and 

politics meet. 

Mr. Cairns has made a painstaking effort to cover a very wide field, 
but in many of his pages he is talking round the subject rather than on it. 
The book straggles ; it is like a picture which is well painted in parts 
but lacks composition. Nevertheless, it is a welcome indication of the 
new movement towards linking up law with the other social sciences. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
WirH Horace PLuNKErT IN IRELAND. By R. A. ANDERSON. 293 pp. 
(Macmillan. 105. 6d.) 

Mr. Anderson first met Plunkett in 1889 and worked with him for 
nearly fifty years. He was appointed the first secretary of the I.A.O.S. 
at its inauguration in 1894. 

Firry YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL SocrALisM. By M. BEER. 239 pp. 
(Allen ¢» Unwin. 65.) 

Mr. Beer is well known as a historian of Socialism. His autobiography 
throws light on the socialist movements of many countries. 
NEw ZEALAND. By W. P. MorreEvyi. 372 pp. (Benn. 215.) 

A volume in the Modern World series. 
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THE CONSTITUTION IN SCHOOL AND CoLLEGE. By H. ARNOLD BENNETT. 
315 pp. (Putnam. $3.50.) 

The book deals with constitutional interpretation and attempts some 
measure of reconciliation between the legalistic and sociological schools. 
FacinG Lasour Issues In Cuina. By Lowe Cuuan-Hua. With intro- 

ductions by CHEN KuNnG-Po and JuLEAN ARNOLD. 211 pp. (Allen 
ec» Unwin. 75. 6d.) 

The author is Publicity Secretary of the China International Famine 
Relief Commission. The book gives a detailed description of both 
agricultural and industrial labour conditions. 

THe Great WALL CrumBLEs. By Grover CLARK. 406 pp. (Macmillan. 
155.) 

An attempt to describe and explain the results of the impact upon 
China of western civilisation. 

Woritp FINANCE SINCE 1914. By Paut Emzic. 333 pp. (Kegan 
Paul. 125. 6d.) 

The book is divided into four sections dealing with the periods of 
inflation, stabilisation, deflation and reflation. 

THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES OF PLATO AND HEGEL. By M. B. Foster. 
207 pp. (Oxford Press. 75. 6d.) 

A study of the doctrines of Plato’s Republic and Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right. 

Brirain’s Air Poricy. By JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 224 pp. (Gollancz. 55.) 

An important book dealing with the possibility of controlling and 
internationalising civil aviation and the creation of an international air 
police force. 

Can LAND SETTLEMENT SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT? By GEORGE HERBERT. 
With a foreword by Davip Lioyp GEorGE. 131 pp. (Allen & 
Unwin. 35. 6d.) 

A plea for an extensive measure of land settlement. 

An Arias OF EuropeAN History. By J. F. Horrasin. 159 pp. 
(Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 

The history dealt with begins with the second map, that of the Roman 
Empire in the second century, A.D. It ends with a map of the Balkans 
after the war of 1912-13. 

LETTERS ON IMPERIAL RELATIONS, INDIAN REFORM, CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL Law, 1916-1935. By A. B. KEITH. 370 pp. 
(Oxford Press ¢ Milford. 16s.) 

The majority of these letters were addressed to newspapers. 

A Suortr History or CzecuHostovakia. By Dr. Kamit Krorta. 
With a foreword by J.G. MASARYK. 200 pp. (Williams ¢» Norgate. 
75. 6d.) 

The author is a Professor of History, but has also been in the Czecho- 
slovak diplomatic service and permanent head of the Foreign Office. 
TERROR IN THE BALKANS. By ALBERT LONDRES. 244 pp. (Constable. 

75. 6d. 

The ieee of a French book dealing with the Komitadji move- 

ment and the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation. 
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PARLIAMENT, WHAT IT Is AND How rr Works. By Henry Morrison 
and Witrrip S. Apporr. 86 pp. (Pitman. 25. 6d.) 

A new edition of a useful little book. 

MopERN TRADE UnionisM. By J. T. Murpuy. 199 pp. (Routledge. 55.) 

A study of existing tendencies and possible development in British 
trade unionism. 

New CoMMONWEALTH INstITUTE MonoGRAPHS: A PLAN FOR THE 
ORGANISATION OF A EurOPEAN AIR SERVICE. By REAR-ADMIRAL 
R. N. Lawson. 44 pp. (25. 6d.) THe Power oF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL JUDGE TO GIVE A DECISION ex aequo et bono. By Dr. 
Max Hasicur. 88 pp. (45. 6d.); THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
ENGLISH EQuiITy TO THE IDEA OF AN INTERNATIONAL Equity 
TRIBUNAL. By Dr. WOLFGANG FRIEDMANN. 84 pp. (45. 64.) ; 
THE LEGAL PROCESS AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. Sy PROFESSOR 
HANS KELSEN. 30 pp. (25.); Wit~1AM LADD: AN EXAMINATION 
OF AN AMERICAN PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL EQuitY 
TRIBUNAL. By GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. 78 pp. (45. 60.); 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL POLICING. 
PROFESSOR HANs WEHBERG. 100 pp. (55.) (Comstable.) 

These are the first volumes in a new series of monographs on 
international subjects. 

THe DereNcE OF Freepom. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 224 pp. 
(Macmillan. 65.) 

A plea for the reform of democratic government with the object of 
preserving liberty. 

ToynBEE Hari. By J. A. R. Prmiorr. With a preface by the ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY and an introduction by J. J. MALLON. 315 pp. 
(Dent. 85. 6d.) 

A history of Toynbee Hall since its establishment in 1884. 

THe New Unronism. By James A. A. Porzous. 639 pp. (Allen e& 
Unwin. 165.) 

The book puts forward a detailed scheme of political reform and 
industrial reconstruction. 

Boss Rutz. By J. A. SALTER. 270 pp. (McGraw-Hill. 125. 6d.) 

A description of the working of boss rule in an American city through 
a series of portraits of persons typical of the conditions. 

THe REBUILDING OF MANCHESTER. By Sir E. D. SmMon AND J. INMAN. 
173 pp. (Longmans. 55.) 

The book describes the growth of Manchester during the last 100 
years and the construction of the “ satellite town,” Wythenshawe, and 
discusses the whole subject of town planning. 

ConstituTIONAL Law. By E. C. S. Wave. 533 pp. (Longmans, 
Green. 215. net.) 

A second edition of this well-known treatise on the British 
Constitution contains a chapter on the Law of Public Administration. 
A Wor.p Propuction Orper. Sy F. M. Wibaut. With a Foreword by 

LorD PAssFIELD. 240 pp. (Allen C Unwin. 65.) 

Advocates international organisation as a means of raising standards 

of living throughout the world. 
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